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EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.* 


The process which proved such a thorny and tangled one, 
of casting the early Christian doctrine in shape to give the 
type of the world’s best life for a thousand years, may be 
reckoned to have taken about five centuries before it was 
finished. A little more strictly, we may set the two boun- 
daries of that process at the middle of the First Century, 
when St. Paul set seriously about the task of interpreting 
the Messianic office of Jesus, and a little past the middle of 
the Fifth, when Leo the Great, of Rome, had laid strong and 
deep the foundations of the ecclesiastical structure that was 
to be. This large perspective ought to make our first step, 
in trying to understand as we may the nature of the slow 
growth of opinion that was meanwhile taking place. 

This wide way of looking at it does not serve to the 
scholar quite the uses of the elaborate study which he has 
been used to spending upon that period — or, more likely, 
upon some detached fragment of it. But it is well to look 
upon the growth of opinion as an organie growth; and that 
means, to see it first as a whole, before dissecting it to find 
the shape and uses of its several parts. That study is often- 
est made too purely analytical and erudite. Think of the 
learning, for example,—literally microscopic,— that has 


* Prepared as the iutroductory lecture in a Course upon the antecedents and his- 
tory of Unitarianism in this country, at the request of the Directors of the Sunday 
School Society. The topic assigned was “Christian Doctrine of the First Five Cen- 
turies.” 
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been spent in interpreting a single group of texts, the New 
Testament Epistles or the Fathers of the Second Century,’ 
wholly detached from the soil they grew cut of or the life 
they grew into! Think of that eager, anxious, controver- 
sial motive which made a great scholar like John Henry 
Newman stake his faith on the right reading of the docu- 
ments of the Fourth Century,— doctrinally speaking, the 
stormiest and most passionate of all! Primitive Chris- 
tianity has been identified not with the pulse of that strong, 
brave spiritual life which went. forth upon the world in 
those early centuries in a purifying and invigorating though 
turbulent stream, but with the opinions, necessarily transi- 
tory and crude, in which a credulous, ignorant, and excited 
time of revolution tried to express its sense of the one tran- 
scendent fact of its moral history,-— to interpret to the un- 
derstanding what its own eyes had seen and its own hands 
had handled of the Word of Life. Each later student of 
that astonishing phenomenon, launched as he probably was 
upon the swelling flood of modern controversy, was natu- 
rally anxious to claim those opinions as his own; and in this 
temper our Christian scholars of the Nineteenth Century 
have tried to identify themselves with the mind of the First, 
and to make good their claim of finding their own belief 
identical with “ primitive Christianity.” 

If we would escape the fallacies and confusions that have 
grown out of the one phrase last quoted, we must first 
of all clear our mind completely of all such controversial 
motive. For example, it was a pardonable thing on the 
part of Unitarian critics half a century ago, but would be 
most unwise in us, to look for modern Unitarianism, or any- 
thing like it, in the early beliefs of Christendom. Nega- 
tively, indeed, we should be quite right; for, truly, we must 
look long and late into the history of doctrine, before finding 
anything like the Trinitarian creed of modern Orthodoxy. 
But our modern terms do not hit the ancient thought. 
Thus, to say (as in the title of an ingenious doctrinal tract) 
that “the Apostle Peter was a Unitarian” can only mean 
that the apostle was —as he certainly was — quite innocent 
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of any such notion as that symbolized in the modern Trin- 
ity. But we should doubtless be very much astonished if 
we could see just what his thought really was about the 
kingdom of God that was immediately to appear, and com- 
pare it with our own way of thinking about the kingdom of 
God we are looking for. We may strip away the errors and 
accretions that came about in the course of centuries; and 
we may find, indeed, a human heart that beats very much 
like ours, but a line of thought almost as hard for us to fol- 
low as if it were written in Chinese. 

In the task before us, then, we shall not once try to iden- 
tify our own doctrine with that held by anybody at any 
point in that early age,—excepting only so far as the 
holders of it appear to us to read correctly their own expe- 
rience, or to deal frankly and intelligently with the relig- 
ious phenomena of the time they lived in. We may call 
this, if we will, a “scientific” attitude or temper in the 
study of opinion. But, in fact, that expresses it very imper- 
fectly: the scientific temper is only one element in what we 
need; and, standing alone, is quite as misleading as a non- 
scientific or controversial temper — perhaps more so. For, 
whatever else we do, we must deal with religious matters 
religiously, that is sympathetically; and even the polemic 
temper is not half so far away from that as the non-religious 
or agnostic. We must be as frankly ready to accept a fact. 
in the religious life, however strange and even repugnant it 
looks to us, as to discern an error or a truth in religious 
thought. We will see with the eyes of the early Christians 
if we can, and think with their minds as well as we can; 
but at least we ought to find in our own hearts something 
of the life they lived, and then put it to our thought in as 
much clearer language as we can. 

And for this, instead of studying with the help of learned 
commentary that vast library of what we call by courtesy 
“the Christian Fathers,” with a view to manipulate their 
scattered and floating hints into intelligible shape, it is quite 
possible that we may get a clearer notion of what we really 
want, if we follow somewhat swiftly that great current of 
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religious life, and watch the bold navigators in that flood, 
or the trusting multitude that confided in their skill, with 
the motive not all of taking sides with one as against an- 
other, but simply of seeing what is the point they all want 
to make, and how they are working towards it. In the 
period I have named, I roughly reckon (after the New Tes- 
tament times) about fifty names of Christian writers,* some 
of them very voluminous, with whose lives, writings, and 
opinions the student of such things ought to be fairly well 
acquainted, in order to make that rapid review of any 
value. We must rely, in good part, on the broad impres- 
sion taken from them all,—a sort of composite photograph 
I may call it; though it may be necessary to point out a few 
individual features, in order to make it clear that we are 
looking at the human likeness of a period at all. 

Now I have noticed that when an artist sets about to 
draw a portrait, he wants first of all a clear thin outline 
that just hints the likeness, and guides himself by that while 
he works out the different features in due prominence and 
proportion. Something like this is necessary, if we would 
take in at once so broad a view as that covered by four or 
five centuries. The general fact before us is a revolution of 
human opinion with which there is nothing whatever to 
compare, except that revolution of scientific opinion which 
has come about in the four or five centuries since the mod- 
ern era of thought had fairly set in. But the radical differ- 
ence of the two cases is here: that the modern revolution 
deals mainly with men’s views of the universe and the laws 
of life seen from the outside; the revolution we are dealing 
with dealt mainly with men’s view of their own relation to 
the Divine government and the law of the spiritual life as 
felt inwardly. Moreover, it went along with that most 
stupendous of all political and social revolutions, the com- 
plete dissolution of the fabric of ancient society, religion, 
mooale, and empire, and the coming-on of the great wave of 


* Migne’s Patrologia contain the wilting of something 1 more than two tundeed 
and sixty Christian authors of the period in question, from whose names a select list 
of fifty may easily be made out by the student. To this should be added a list of 
from twenty to thirty Pagan writers. 
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barbarian conquest, which changed the very raw material 
of the populations Christianity had to work on. We see 
the whole thing falsely, unless we see it in its bearings with 
that most memorable convulsion of all that have ever hap- 
pened in human affairs. 

I have mentioned the names of two men, Paul and Leo,— 
possibly the greatest, and certainly the most significant, of 
the long series,— as standing at the beginning and the end 
of the four centuries’ process of development. The proc- 
ess was one that, as we must remember, transformed the 
Christian doctrine from the prized possession of a little Pal- 
estinian sect to a great shaping spiritual force, of energy 
enough to dictate and control the lines on which a new 
civilization, of vastly greater might and splendor than the 
old, was slowly taking form and substance. What we wish 
to understand is, how the central thought — the “ formative 
type” as a naturalist might perhaps call it— was growing 
and changing under such influences as I have hinted at. 
For that is really what we mean when we speak of the devel- 
opment of early Christian doctrine. 

We have to do, as you will remember, with a period of 
some four hundred years, from the middle of the First Cen- 
tury to past the middle of the Fifth. Looking along that 
line, from our particular point of view, our eye is first 
caught by two groups, one about the middle of the Third 
Century, and one about the middle of the Fourth. Is first 
caught, I say; for the eager discussion going on in these 
two groups, respectively, represents to us the Sabellian and 
the Arian controversies,— the first, touching the nature and 
office of Christ, that are likely to have any definite meaning 
to modern ears. It will be convenient therefore, in our 
wide perspective, if we let our eye rest a moment on these 
two cardinal points, and fix the date of them distinctly in 
our mind. 

The earlier of these two dates, again, is interesting to us, 
from our point of view, in two ways: first, it is exactly at 
the middle of the line of development we are considering ; 
and, secondly, it is marked not only by that controversy, 
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the earliest that has weight in the modern history of doc- 
trine, but also by the earliest formal treatise on the Chris- 
tian trinity. This is not, it is true, quite the trinity of the 
later creeds, though it speaks of Jesus —for the first time, 
I believe, distinctly — as “a god”; and it was not written 
by Sabellius, an Alexandrian Greek, but by Novatian, a 
Roman schismatic, a Puritan of ill health and (as he was 
charged) of “ wolfish”’ temper, a man whose impracticable 
and eccentric opposition to the church authorities reminds 
us strongly of Roger Williams, and who, like that vexer of 
the Pilgrim church,, entangled himself in an interminable 
snarl of controversy touching the right and wrong of bap- 
tism and the true conditions of church membership. 

So we find that in the middle of the Third Century, more 
than half a century before Constantine, under the very 
stress of the martyr-age, or at least in a short breathing- 
space of rest from persecution, active and acrimonious con- 
troversy is going on, that touches both the central doctrine 
and the visible organization of the Church. We are already 
two centuries away from Paul; and in this long interval we 
have not, at first view, caught sight of anything that spe- 
cially arrested us as a landmark of Christian doctrine. At 
least, the names scattered along that line are the names not 
of men who handled sharp weapons in the strife of opinion, 
but of Apostolical Fathers,— writers for edification merely ; 
Apologists,— defenders of the faith against alien enemies; 
Fathers,— commentators, philosophical lecturers, and so on, 
who did a busy preparatory work, but who do not stand in 
especially sharp relief as the expounders of controverted 
doctrine. And so those two centuries are a comparatively 
level stretch, of little account to us; until we look a little 
more sharply, and then we see that they are intersected by 
a line which, in truth, marks the most clearly defined and 
significant boundary in the whole development of Christian 
theology. 

This cross-line cuts the course of our history at a point 
just a century after the beginnings of the Church of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem; and it marks, really, the starting- 
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place of the rapid development of Christian doctrine, as 
such, contrasted with those first efforts, which we find in 
the Epistles of Paul, to draw the line between Judaism and 
Christianity. Clearly, throughout the New Testament, the 
leading idea is that Jesus was the Messiah of the Jews, in 
however spiritual fashion this office might be interpreted ; 
and so long as the Jewish nation existed, however feeble a 
remnant it might appear, the deliverance and glory of the 
chosen people under its Divine Leader would remain the 
central point of faith, at any rate with a large proportion 
of the disciples. Indeed, in the time of the apostles, it is 
not quite clear that in the average Christian mind the Mes- 
sianic hope was altered essentially from its early Jewish 
meaning, except that it was definitely fixed upon Jesus of 
Nazareth, and that its fulfilment was to be in a second com- 
ing, visibly, in the clouds of heaven, in the lifetime of the 
generation that had seen and heard the Master. It is com- 
mon to say that that hope was extinguished in the tragical 
overthrow of Jerusalem under Titus. But it would be 
more correct to put the date sixty-five years later,— when 
a Messianic pretender or enthusiast, calling himself Son of 
the Star of Jacob (Bar-Cochab), having reigned three years 
as Messianic prince in Jerusalem, was suppressed, and the 
Jewish nation was bloodily extinguished under Hadrian, in 
135. Up to this date, it seems quite certain that there was 
a sect of Palestinian Christians who looked distinctly to see 
a restoration of the “kingdom unto Israel” under the risen 
and triumphant Messiah. After that date, this hope was 
definitely blotted out, and the independent growth of Chris- 
tian doctrine, as distinct from a more or less altered and 
spiritualized Judaism, may be said to have begun. 

The year 135 is to be taken, then, as the crisis of the revo- 
lution which established Christian doctrine as an indepen- 
dent force in shaping the religious opinions of mankind. 
The moment is so well defined, and the narrative which 
relates it is so explicit and precise, that one might almost 
think it a myth half-consciously created (as such things are) 
to tell the intellectual event in the terms of personal advent- 
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ure. On the contrary, the story has every appearance of 
being plain matter of fact; and it is told by one of the most 
calm, plain, and thoughtful of all writers of that time,— I 
mean Justin the Apologist, who died as a martyr somewhere 
about thirty years later. The dialogue is a long one, but I 
will just indicate here the cardinal point on which it turns. 

Soon after that great catastrophe of the Jewish people, 
Justin —an educated Greek, now a zealous Christian of the 
philosophic type coming to be common — meets an elderly 
Jew, Trypho, a teacher ard man of mark among his people, 
who (we may suppose) has been cast into a great despon- 
dency by that hopeless overthrow. Such, at least, we may 
imagine to be the motive of his patient listening ; though, 
in truth, the part he holds in this dialogue is curt, captious, 
and dry. But to put it a little more dramatically: “ Alas!” 
he says, or seems to say, “where can we now look for the 
fulfilment of that divine hope, that promise of God to his 
people?” The younger man takes up the topic, and enters 
with him at great length into the true interpretation of that 
prophecy : it is, he urges, a spiritual fulfilment of that hope, 
not a literal or carnal one, which has been meant from the 
first. And so, having prepared the way, he enters with 
frank enthusiasm upon that doctrine of the eternal Word of 
God — such as Philo had expounded it in Alexandria a 
hundred years before, and such as we find it in the Gospel 
of John — which, he insists, is the very Spirit that was in 
Christ. The language in which he states this is so impor- 
tant to my present purpose that I must give it, as nearly as 
I can, in Justin’s own words : — 


Before all created things God begat from himself a certain mighty 
Word (“ might of the Word,” divaycc Aoyexh), which is also called Holy 
Spirit, or Glory of the Lord, sometimes Son, sometimes Wisdom, some- 
times Angel, sometimes God, and sometimes Lord, or Word. And 
[not] * so it is with us: for when we utter any word, we beget that word, 
— not by a cutting-off [or act of separation], such that the Reason in us 
is thereby diminished, but rather like one fire kindled from another, 
while the first remains no less [than it was before].— Chap. 61. 


*The word “not” is found in the Greek, but is omitted in the versions as unin- 
telligible. 
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This, with what follows, is probably the first attempt at 
a formal statement of the Logos-doctrine as a cardinal point 
in Christian theology; the Proem to the Fourth Gospel 
(whether written a little before or a little after) being an 
eloquent and noble religious expression of the same general 
thought. What is important for us to note is that, with 
this deep religious and philosophic idea,— suggested in this 
new application (apparently) by the final extinction of the 
Messianic hope,— the first stage of Christian doctrine passes 
away; the decisive second step is taken, that makes Chris- 
tianity a new and independent force in the world of thought. 
The second step, as we may rightly say; since Justin’s doc- 
trine of the Word completes and follows out Paul’s doctrine 
of the Spirit, which was the first. 

We seem here to have found the germ, out of which came 
the rapid and astonishing growth of Christian doctrine in 
the three centuries succeeding. During all this formative 
period, we find that all the task of interpretation, and the 
motive of every later Christological controversy, turned not 
at all upon the points familiar to us in the New Testament 
and in the so-called Apostolical Fathers: the simple accept- 
ance of Jesus as a Saviour from sin; repentance, regenera- 
tion, and the rest; but upon the question, In what sense 
are we to understand the cardinal fact, the advent of the 
Divine Life among men in the person of Jesus? That the 
disciples were deeply persuaded of such an advent, as wit- 
nessed in their own experience and in what they knew of 
the world about them, we may accept without any cavil. 
The faith was real: the task of reason was to bring the 
theory of it within range and harmony of their general way 
of thinking,— which was far enough away from ours. The 
first attempts were, as we have seen already, a little vacillat- 
ing and crude. We must try, however, to see how the doc- 
trine looked to them; not merely the shape it grew to after- 
wards. We find, for example, no hint of a formal Trinity ; 
no distinction, even, of which they were conscious, between 
Son and Spirit. Thus the most definite statement we get 
from Justin’s Apology, written some fifteen years later, is 
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this,— defending the Christians from the charge of impiety: 
“We worship and adore both Him [God], and the Son 
who came forth from him and taught us these things, and 
the host of other Angels who follow and are made like him, 
and the prophetic Spirit.” A few years later we find these 
words of another Apologist (Athenagoras), who attempts 
to make the doctrine more explicit: “ The Son [is] in the 
Father, and the Father in the Son, by oneness and power of 
the Spirit. Mind and Reason (Logos) of the Father [is] 
the Son of God” (chap. 10). 

So far, the thought we have to deal with is simply relig- 
ious; that is, it is an attempt to make plain to the under- 
standing and put into intelligible speech a real experience, 
which the believer is first conscious of in his own religious 
life. For there are times when any of us who are capable 
of such emotions feel as if sharers of a Life higher than our 
own, and as if our thoughts were suggested to us by a Wis- 
dom greater than our own. By the easiest turn of phrase, 
we call that prompting voice the Word of God. The Word 
so spoken in us is the voice of the Spirit; and the revela- 
tion of it through some nobler life we easily think of as the 
Word of the Most High “ made flesh.” With us, indeed, 
the terms are apt to be symbolic and vague,— if, indeed, we 
do not prefer other terms to express the same thing. But 
with those who received it then there were two things that 
made them take it in a much more literal way than we are 
apt todo. One was a habit of mind which made what we 
should call an abstract idea a real “objective” thing to 
them: thus Day or Night, Life or Death, by a sort of nat- 
ural poetry, seem to such minds more an actual person or 
power than mere impression on the senses or a mere fact of 
life. The other was a law of the language in which they 
thought, which carried the same thing farther out, and 
made the thing a person: the term “ Logos” in Greek is 
masculine, not neuter, as Word or Reason would be in Eng- 
lish ; and it was clearly much harder for them than for us 
to think of it as a mere abstract quality. Thus, in the sen- 
tence I have just quoted, it was the most natural thing in 
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the world for Athenagoras to say that the Mind (vois) or 
Reason (Adyos) of God is his Son. I do not suppose that 
this way of looking at it can ever be made easy and natural 
to us as it was to them. But we constantly meet it in 
early Christian theology,— which we may, if we will, call 
vividly imaginative instead of coldly rational—and we 
shall very soon see how important it is in the understanding 
of doctrinal controversy. 

Meanwhile, as we have to remember, there are three 
classes of interpreters, all calling themselves Christian, each 
very different from both the others. Nay, in these early 
times of unchecked speculation about a very momentous 
fact in human history, we find a formal list of more than 
forty different “ heresies,” or fashions of free interpretation, 
before the creeds were fixed. Those who were intellect- 
ually fascinated by the theory, and attempted — often 
wildly and crudely enough— to work it out in systems of 
metaphysical philosophy, we call Gnostics. Those who sim- 
ply laid it to heart as a gospel of life, and tried to live 
faithfully up to it, we call Confessors. Those who tried 
to interpret it into a coherent system of opinion, and to 
make it the basis of an organized and regulated religious 
life, were the Fathers, the teachers, the theologians, of the 
Christian Church. The first of these classes ran fast into 
all manner of differences and extravagances, and in not 
much more than half a century had almost wholly disap- 
peared. From the second class came the multitude of Mar- 
tyrs, humble and unknown, most of them, who fill the record 
of three Christian centuries with glory and with pity. The 
third class have exhibited, too often, the passions of mere 
subtile and angry disputants that have grown out of their 
almost incredible notion of belief in doctrine as essential to 
salvation; but it is they who have also given the dignity, 
the intellectual strength, and the enduring vigor to the 
organic life of Christendom. The history of Christian doc- 
trine is given in the lives of a few of these men. 

But now that great and mischievous fallacy,— belief in 
doctrine essential to salvation, which has brought so much 
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calamity, guilt, and shame upon the Christian ages,— how 
ever did it come about? It will not do to let it go with 
mere reprobation and abhorrence. We must see, if we can, 
how it was possible for some of the noblest and most en- 
lightened of men to hold that opinion in good faith, and 
to open the way (as St. Augustine did) to grievous crimes 
against humanity, even if they did not walk in that way 
themselves. And, in trying to answer this question, we 
shall hit upon the double current of motive, which it will 
be necessary to follow, to get any right understanding of 
what the history of Christian doctrine really is. 

I do not think so shocking a belief as that, with all the 
horrible consequences it led to, would ever have come to 
pass, if the -Christian doctrine had been held as a mere 
intellectual opinion. It was something very different from 
that. The Word was not made flesh, the Son of God did 
not dwell visibly among men, above all a Being higher than 
all the angels did not submit to the sorrows of humanity 
and the ignominy of a cruel death, merely to teach a theory 
of speculative knowledge, which we might compare to our 
modern science about the Sun and Stars! The whole thing 
meant deliverance from some impending calamity which 
was threatening all human society and the soul of every 
man. At the bottom of all religious feeling, nay, as a back- 
ground to their joy of pardon and assurance of salvation, 
lay a deep sense of terror and gloom. Just what men feared 
we cannot always tell: perhaps it was a great horror and 
dread of hell, which it certainly was in many; men’s appre- 
hension of a future life is always deeply colored by their 
experience of this. But it is not necessary to suppoge it 
was so in all, or always. At any rate, we can look back 
and see what a doom —the destruction of a whole order of 
society, complicated with miseries and terrors like a French; 
Revolution spread out over three whole centuries, with a 
mystery of iniquity before which the conscience stands 
aghast — was in fact slowly coming on, overwhelming and 
resistless; and it is impossible not to think that the tone of 
their feeling may have been a sort of foreboding of that 
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almost infinite disaster. At the bottom of their religious 
conviction, at all events, and a motive of their deepest grati- 
tude, was the sense that the Christian gospel was the way 
of rescue from some overwhelming doom. The Lord’s peo- 
ple were safe—how or why they knew not; safe under a 
Divine Leader and Deliverer, while the world outside were 
cut off “in eternal ruin* from the presence of the Lord.” 
It was not for them to dispute the terms of safety; and 
these, they no doubt thought, implied at least as scrupu- 
lous homage, at least as accurate an observance of every 
form and title of reverence, as that demanded by the Roman 
emperor and his court. I do not go into their possible or 
probable theory about it; but only suggest this by way of 
illustrating what was evidently their state of mind. 

With this motive, we need not be surprised that it became 
the keenest point of conscience with them, and the strictest 
condition they exacted of one another, to hold right doctrine 
concerning the true rank and majesty of their unseen Sov- 
ereign, and to vie with one another who should carry their 
homage to the most exalted pitch. I say that all these 
motives are to be found: I do not say what was always the 
theoretical ground of them. Their theology ran in two 
streams, not one, following this double line of religious 
motive: on their part, by what discipline or organization, 
by what rites and obligations, by what spiritual exercises 
of contrition, penitence, worship, or human duty, should 
they assure themselves of the Christian salvation? un the 
Lord’s part, how should they rightly esteem and how most 
fitly honor the Author of the great deliverance ? 

In a broad way we may say that the former, the practical 
side, was taken up rather by the Western Church: the chief 
crisis it came to was in the work and life of St. Augustine, 
about the year 400, which, beginning in a passion of remorse 
and a deep sense of native sin, went on to an absolute sur- 
render of will and self to God; as its consummate work was 
that wonderful ecclesiastical structure, built up under Cyp- 
rian and Ambrose, confirmed by Leo the Great, and stand- 


* aléenee dAcOpos. 
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ing in vigor almost unimpaired down to our day. Of this, 
the more social, human, political task of the Christian Church 
of the first five centuries, with its more earnest and profound 
development of moral doctrine, I shall have little to say, 
though it is the historic fact best of all worth keeping clear 
in mind. 

For my immediate purpose, I must keep to the line of 
speculative development, which is found chiefly in the East- 
ern Church, and which wrought out within these five cen- 
turies the great historic creeds of Christendom. The chief 
erises of interest are at or near the middle of the Third 
Century, the middle of the Fourth, and the middle of the 
Fifth. These are the dates of the Sabellian controversy, the 
Arian controversy (at its height), and the controversy re- 
specting the Double Nature of Christ, which was brought to 
a term at the Council of Chalcedon, last of the Four Great 
Councils, in 451. From the point of view I have taken, a 
very brief review, I hope, will make these main points of 
the doctrinal development sufficiently clear and intelligible 
for the purpose we have just now in mind; and perhaps 
make the completer study of this period a little easier. 

I must now go back to the point I had come to before,— 
the doctrine of the WorpD, which came in early in the Sec- 
ond Century to fill the void left by the perishing of the 
Messianic hope. Let us here recall the words of Athenag- 
oras, repeating with a little more precision those of Justin: 
namely, that “the Mind and Reason of the Father is the 
Son of God”; or, as we are free to read it, “* The Son of 
God is the Mind and Reason of the Father.” I have said 
something of the state of mind which made such a definition 
more natural and reasonable then than it would seem now. 
It has, in fact, to do with a system of philosophy (known 
as “ Realism”) held unconsciously, and prevailing from an- 
tiquity down to nearly six hundred years ago, but which 
has been blotted almost out of our memory and imagination 
by the analytic science of modern times. I wish to have as 
little to do as I can with that line of pure speculation; but 
we cannot understand in the least what the creators of the 
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Christian doctrine meant, or thought they meant, unless we 
make a little effort that way. The words just quoted — 
“the Son of God is the Mind and Reason of the Father” — 
are the germ of the Christian Trinity. If we were to use 
such words now, we should at once be understood to use 
them figuratively. Athenagoras uses them literally,— that 
is, as far as any symbolic language can be literal. And so 
we must understand them, too, in as literal a sense as they 
will bear. 

Mind or Reascn, we say, is an attribute of God. Now 
the Son of God, we also say, is certainly a person, not an 
attribute. But the early dogmatists did not see the diffi- 
culty as we do. To them, it is clear, it was perfectly easy 
to think of Mind or Reason as having an individual, almost 
we might say a personal, existence,— not of course indepen- 
dent of the Father, but “in the bosom of the Father.” 
This fiction of speech, as we should call it, is what theolo- 
gians call to hypostatize the Logos,— that is, to regard the 
Divine attribute as if it were a living person, a real thing. 
This is, in fact, what is meant by the true mystical doctrine 
of the pre-existence of Christ,— not that he existed (as 
the Arians say) as a conscious individual Person before 
the world was; but that the Divine Word which “ became 
flesh ” in him was from eternity a quality of the Divine Nat- 
ure, the same thing (so to speak) with the self-conscious 
intelligence of the Eternal. But this quality, or attribute, 
was so strongly individualized in the habit of mind I speak 
of, that there was not the least difficulty, or objection, in 
conceiving that it took in the most literal sense the place 
of a human soul in Jesus, and made him the Son of God 
exactly as Athenagoras declares that Mind or Reason is the 
Son of God. We, as I just said, have left wholly behind 
the habit of mind which makes such a conception possible 
to us; but to the early Christians it was evidently quite 
easy and natural, and we must see it so if we would under- 
stand anything of their doctrine. 

I shall not take up here the story of those long, weary, 
unintelligible, and often scandalous disputes known as the 
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Controversies of the period we are now looking forward to. 
I wish, just now, only to point out the difficulty or ambi- 
guity of language which they turned on. For all the parties 
to these controversies contended, with equal zeal, that they 
were both orthodox in their belief, and the true interpreters 
of the Christian formula which all accepted alike. The 
difficulty lay in the nature of the thing to be expressed, and 
the language in which it was expressed. The hard, pious, 
and rather narrow Novatian, indeed, is content to say, 
bluntly, that “it would be an offence to deny that God the 
Father can beget a Son who is also a God,” and lets it go at 
that. But those of a more metaphysical turn must needs 
look a little closer; and then they found there were two 
elements in the conception, instead of one; and whichever 
we give weight to, the other presently goes out of sight. 
We are agreed (we will suppose) to say that the Word of 
God — that is, the divine wisdom, reason, or thought —is 
the Son of God; and that the Son of God, in the flesh, was 
Jesus Christ. Now, when we say the Divine Reason, are 
we really speaking of an Attribute or quality of the God- 
head? or are we speaking of a Person? If the first, then 
we are speaking of what is necessarily eternal, as God him- 
self is eternal; for God cannot even be thought of with- 
out his Wisdom, his Reason, or his Word, which is strictly, 
therefore, co-eternal with Him. But, again, we are agreed 
in calling that Word his Son: his Eternal Son, therefore ? 
This might be, and in our modern way of thinking would 
be, a pure figure of speech, as we have seen; but it was 
far from being such with these ardent Realists, who saw in 
it, on the contrary, the most positive and objectively real of 
existences. And so at once the subtile question confronted 
them, in a sense that could not possibly occur to us: How 
can a son be co-eternal with his father? the very word 
“sonship” implies an act and a beginning: Christ, as Son, 
must then be, if ever so little, lower than the Father, and 
later in order of time,— that is, not literally eternal. 

Such, as nearly as we can see it, was the equivocation, or 
ambiguity, which set the believing Christians at endless 
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variance,— each (as I have said before) being convinced 
that his own belief was essential to salvation. Those more 
mystically inclined would dwell rather on the Eternal Word 
and its identity in essence with God himself; those more 
rationally inclined would draw the line where I have 
marked, and, in defending their position, would insist on 
a wider separation of Christ from God than the general con- 
science of Christians would bear. And so the story of the 
controversies of those three succeeding centuries is the 
story of the slow swing, as of a pendulum, first to one and 
then to the other of these two interpretations, till, as I said. 
its point of rest was determined, on authority then held 
good, at Chalcedon,* in the year 451. 

With this hint for our guide, I will now go rapidly along 
the line of those obscure and acrimonious disputes, in such 
a way as to show, I hope, that they were not mere accidents 
of bigotry and passion; but were steps in a natural process 
of development,— stroke and counterstroke, thought balanc- 
ing against thought,—such as all history shows must be, 
where any great revolution of opinion is going on. The 
passion and violence involved in it are neither more nor less 
disgraceful, neither more nor less surprising,— perhaps 
rather less,— than the passion and violence called out by 
the labor-battle of to-day; certainly, on a higher intellect- 
ual level. 

Naturally enough, the first great swing of the pendulum 
was towards the more mystical and speculative view. What 
we call the School of Alexandria, with its two great teachers, 
Clement and Origen, spent its main strength (along with 
other and most important services of criticism, interpreta- 
tion, and moral instruction) in developing, with all its bear- 
ings human and divine, the doctrine of the Divine Word, 
making it effectually the central doctrine of the Christian 
life. Even in the lifetime of that mighty teacher and com- 
mentator Origen, the doctrine had been run out into a 
pious mysticism by Sabellius, who taught that the Christian 


* Chalcedon is to us a mere geographical expression, of no particular account. It 
was, in fact, a small suburb of Constantinople. 
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Trinity — Father, Son, and Spirit —is purely a trinity of 
Attributes, just as light and heat are one with the splendor 
and power of the sun. This was to merge Christ in God, 
and either wholly lose sight of the historic Jesus, or else 
leave him a man like ourselves, only illuminated by the 
Light that shines upon all alike. This is the Sabellian 
heresy, condemned at Alexandria, and its author excom- 
municated, in 261. 

“ The chief adversary of Sabellius,” we are told, “ opposed 
him so earnestly as almost to fall into the opposite error of 
a hypostatical independence of the Father and the Son.” 
Now, to explain the strange term “ hypostatical indepen- 
dence,” we most conveniently take the account given by 
a great and famous theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, a hun- 
dred years later, who tells us that hypostasis corresponds to 
the individual as nature to the race or species: thus we 
say the “nature” of a man, but the “ hypostasis ” of John 
or Paul. This error, then, of making Christ an individual 
wholly distinct from the Father, which was “almost ” com- 
mitted by the opponent of Sabellius, was quite fallen into, 
unawares, some sixty years afterwards, by Arius, a pres- 
byter of Alexandria, who in like manner assailed his bishop 
Alexander as a Sabellian. The matter was more important 
now, as it was just when Constantine the Great had come to 
be sovereign of the Roman world; and the stress of debate 
grew so violent that, for reasons of State, Constantine — 
who had just (323) declared the empire Christian —re- 
solved that it must be decided by a representative Council 
gathered from all Christendom. And so was summoned 
the first *“‘Cicumenical” or World Council, which met at 
Nicwa, some forty miles from Constantinople, in 325. 

Fortunately for Alexander, he had a keen and vigorous 
defender in a young deacon of his church, Athanasius,— 
who for nearly fifty years bore himself intrepidly and not 
unworthily as the champion of the contested faith. The 
story of his life is very dramatic, and wins genuine homage 
from us all, whatever we think of his temper or his opin- 
ions. But I can stop to tell only the point or two bearing 
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directly on our subject. Arius was defeated in the Council, 
if not convinced ; and, to guard against his error, the Nicene 
Creed (then adopted) carefully states that the Son is “of 
one substance” (homo-ousian, or con-substantial) with the 
Father. The Arians, or semi-Arians,— who were long in 
great favor at the Imperial court,— would compromise only 
so far as to say that the Son is of “like substance” (homoi- 
ousian) with the Father. And the degree of separateness, 
or independence, which they thus asserted, was held by the 
more orthodox to be a most dangerous concession to the 
decaying Paganism,—as if, in fact, it made Christ an infe- 
rior divinity, a Son of God in the same sense as the Roman 
pantheon made Hercules a son of Jove. Under that stigma 
—an illogical and monstrous compromise between a devout 
mysticism and a sober rationality — Arianism has labored to 
this day. 

The Arian Controversy, which lasted for some forty years 
with great heat and violence, is not only the chief and most 
dramatic event of this Fourth Century, but is the only one 
of these great ecclesiastical campaigns which is well fastened 
upon modern memory. It was not, however, at all conclu- 
sive of the matter in debate; but only opened the way to 
further refinements and further quarrel, lasting till past the 
middle of the Fifth, and was then only settled by authority, 
not reason,— for in reason the battle goes on till now. Suc- 
cessive points of this debate came up to be determined by 
successive Councils,— the four (which it may be convenient 
to sum up here) held equally in authority in the Eastern 
and in the Western Church being those of Nica (325), 
Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon (451). 
I will recite, as briefly as possible, the doctrinal decisions 
made in the later three. 

The heresy of Apollinaris, condemned at Constantinople, 
was that Christ had, properly, no human personality; the 
Logos being his soul, and his body being specially created 
of celestial substance. The same Council condemned the 
heresy of Macedonius, which denied personality to the Holy 
Ghost: thus was made complete the formal doctrine of the 
Trinity,— the Nicene Creed being expanded accordingly. 
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The heresy of Nestorius (Patriarch of Constantinople), 
condemned at Ephesus, was that Jesus was not essentially 
Divine in his own person, but was made so by the “ indwell 
ing” Word of God. Hence Nestorius refused to the Virgin 
Mary the title (beginning to be ascribed to her) “ Mother of 
God.” 

The heresy of Eutyches (a pious and mystical monk, 
a great fanatic), condemned at Chalcedon, was that thre 
divine nature in Christ wholly absorbs the human, leaving it 
inoperative. The formula by which the faith was here 
defined was dictated by Leo the Great, bishop of Rome. 
Its essential declaration is as follows: — 


We confess and with one accord teach one and the same Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, perfect in his divinity, perfect in his humanity, truly 
God and truly man, consisting of a reasonable soul aod body; of one 
substance with the Father according to his godhead, and of one sub- 
stance with us according to his manhood; in all things like to us, sin 
only excepted; ... who is to be acknowledged one and the same Christ, 
the Son, the Lord, the only-begotten, in two natures, without mixture, 
change, division, or separation; the difference of natures not being can- 
celled by their union, but rather the property of each nature being pre- 
served and running together into one person (xpécwrov) and one sub- 
stance (irécracw), so that he is not divided or separated into two 
persons, but the only Son, God, the Word, our Lord Jesus Christ, one 
and the same Person. 


Into this prodigious definition came to be evolved the 
simple proposition of Justin we started with, by a process 
that is seen to be strictly natural and inevitable, as soon as 
we take into view the ambiguity that lurked in the simple 
proposition itself, and the condition of mind to which it was 
addressed. Not that the controversy stopped here. Under 
the form of disputes concerning “a single nature” and “a 
single will” it continued still for a century or two to vex 
and divide the Eastern Church: in fact, the “one-will” 
heresy continued in the little sect of Maronites down to the 
time of the crusades, possibly down to our day. But the 
decision of Chalcedon is the last that has any interest for 
us. It was, as I just said, dictated in almost its exact terms 
by Leo the Great, of Rome, called also “ First of the Popes.” 
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It was the same year with the great invasion of the Huns 
in western Europe. Under the terrors of the barbarian 
flood that poured in successive waves, each bringing the 
final overthrow more certain and more near, it was fit that 
the moral strength of Christendom should not be wasted in 
that war of words; and so the voice of Rome, still strongest 
and most formidable of all, was heard, bidding the vain 
conflict to cease, and the Christian nations to unite in one 
formula of faith, And— whatever the abstract veracity of 
its terms —it is well that it was so; well for the world, and 
well for us. 

What was wanted was a symbol, or type, under which 
the spiritual force educated and trained by four Christian 
centuries could rally, to organize and maintain an Authority 
that would serve as some sort of guide and defence in the 
awful three centuries’ convulsion that was already seen to 
be impending. Thirty years before, St. Augustine, looking 
out upon the storm-clouds that were gathering,— having 
already given the strength of his life to show that true 
liberty must be had not by the wayward will of man, but 
by absolute surrender to the awful sovereignty of God,— 
had proclaimed that the refuge of souls may be found not 
in any city of earthly foundation, but in the Crry or Gop, 
eternal in the heavens. He meant it (writing as he did 
when the Gothic invasion was yet fresh and that of the 
Vandals was just about to burst) to show that men’s strength 
is only in a Power that is spiritual and unseen. But his 
words were generous and brave, and they closed in a strain 
that is musical in its serenity and sweetness. And, as the 
great conflict with barbarism went on, and as it was found 
that after all the race and states of men did not wholly 
perish, those words were taken more and more to heart, and 
had their weight in giving men good hope and courage for 
the future. 

It is well then to see how this great moral force, that had 
been growing up side by side though almost out of hearing 
of that passionate theological debate, at length accepted its 
result as the symbol of its own faith. Gop wiTH MAN is 
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the meaning which it conveyed to them; and so it made 
the long development of the early Christian doctrine no 
mere barren conflict in the dark (as an observer had once 
said of it at Nicwa), but the prelude to an organization 
that saved Christianity itself to the modern world, and held 
in itself all the moral forces of civilization for the coming 


thousand years. 
J. H. ALLEN. 


OUR HUMAN CONCEPTION OF DEITY. 


A senseless misunderstanding has always existed between 
theologians and scientists, based chiefly upon an unacknowl- 
edged and probably an undefined jealousy and fear on the 
part of theologians, lest some incontrovertible fact be dis- 
covered leading to the explosion of many theories, para- 
sites upon the truths of religion and unessential to spiritual 
welfare, but which are absolutely necessary to the existence 
of sects and the vitality of creeds and rituals. But as the 
spirit of honest inquiry is abroad, and is apparently perme- 
ating even the ritualistic incrustations on theology, there 
is no reason why an impartial consideration of the truths 
offered by scientists should be refused by theologians, espe- 
cially when we consider the fact “that no one truth, great 
or small, can ever be hostile to, contradict, or disprove 
another.” An honest man must accept the evidence of his 
senses, if sustained by his judgment. 

Two great ideas are ever present to the human mind, 
whether one be conscious of it or not. They are what Mr. 
Spencer calls “self and not-self.” Man is ever conscious 
of his own existence; and, being conscious of himself, he 
becomes conscious of his surroundings, by voluntary or 
involuntary relative comparison. 

Unlike some speculative philosophizers, we will accept 
man and his surroundings as we find them, acknowledging 
them to be, so far as the tests of physical laws are to be 
trusted, real existences, substantial facts. 

First, then, we accept the universe of matter, organic and 
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inorganic, as indisputable. This universe is wonderful, sub- 
lime. As it is not possible for man to conceive of its begin- 
ning in time, and as it must have existed for countless ages 
and still exists, we must believe it to be systematically co- 
ordinated in all its parts, its various functions aiding and 
supplementing each other, producing perfect harmony,— the 
true “ harmony of the spheres.” 

Man is born with brains and an undeveloped ability to 
use them. As he grows, he receives impressions, reflects, 
considers, recollects, associates ideas, makes comparisons, 
analyzes, adopts conclusions, and ultimately attains the 
ability to judge the value of impressions and ideas and the 
motives of life and action. The typical man, therefore, 
reasons first of created things, concrete matter; then, be- 
coming abstract, he speculates about the origin of matter, 
the cause of things. To him, the existence of a creation 
presupposes the existence of a Creator. 

An investigation of the various individual creations pres- 
ently discovers certain unvarying relationships among them, 
which relationships are called laws. The perpetual exist- 
ence of this gigantic harmonious aggregation of phenomena, 
which is the Universe, is therefore built upon these unvary- 
ing, intricate, and inexplicable relationships or laws. 

Law is simply “an expressed decree,” or the will of its 
maker. We must, therefore, either accept law as self-gen- 
erated, or acknowledge a Superior Being as the creator of 
law, or adopt the only other alternative of denying law. 
We believe in law, and will assume that it is the will of a 
Superior Being. In consequence, we conceive this Being to 
be a governing Being; One upon whose will the construc- 
tion and continuance of the universe and the functions of 
its minutest creatures have always depended. This macro- 
cosm we believe to exist because of the will of some Supe- 
rior Intelligence, who is therefore a Great First Cause, an 
absolute Creator, God. 

To understand a law, we must ieee something of its 
author, his character and disposition, and the object to be 
attained by the decree. We readily understand a law made 
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by a king, a general, or a judicial body, because the makers 
of such laws possess attributes in common with ourselves. 
The laws of God we cannot understand, because we cannot 
understand God. All phenomena in nature, great and small, 
are inevitable results of definite causes, that under the same 
circumstances may be repeated indefinitely. All laws are 
more or less closely correlated. They precede, co-operate, 
or are supplemental. The relation of man to the inorganic 
and the organic creations is thus determined by immutable 
decree. We assume natural laws to be an index of the 
character of the Law-giver. He must therefore be un- 
changeable. If, at the beginning of the material universe, 
inorganic and organic matter was subject to laws, so it is 
to-day subject to the same laws; and if, as we believe, these 
laws are perfect laws and exponents of the eternal Truth, 
it is impossible for any other laws to exist that are incon- 
sistent with the vitality of these laws. Quite possibly, 
there are laws whose operation is rarely witnessed by man ; 
but, whenever phenomena occur that indicate an apparent 
suspension of some proved law (eg., gravitation), we need 
not lose faith in the perfect and unchangeable character of 
God, but can conclude either that such phenomena are 
illusions or they result from a law which, if known, would 
prove to be consonant with the law it apparently infringes. 
Most frequently, however, such phenomena are, upon ex- 
pert investigation, found to be illusions. 

Man’s physical being is perfectly governed by wise laws. 
It is not conceivable, therefore, that the great Cause of 
man’s existence will be found neglectful of man’s higher 
spiritual being. Consequently, if we have faith in the om- 
niscience and perfection of the great First Cause, who has 
given man the ability to conform to the laws of his physical 
nature, it is most unreasonable to doubt that God will with- 
hold from man the necessary knowledge of and ability to 
obey the laws necessary to his spiritual salvation. And, 
as with our physical life, so with our spiritual life, we can, 
without fear of ‘our safety, reject all teachings that are 
counter to the demonstrated laws of God, the knowledge of 
which is within reach of all earnest inquirers, 
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By eternal or spiritual salvation, we mean the attaining 
of a place, state, condition, or mode of being of complete 
safety and happiness of that something we call a soul. 

Because we cannot understand ultimate meanings, and 
must accept some things upon faith, is no reason why we 
should adopt unreasonable dogmas, unessential abstractions, 
and unprovable theories, simply because we find them in 
the creeds of our forefathers, or because some bright mind 
espouses them and presumes to dictate their acceptance to 
the world. A man, to be religious, need not have sympa- 
thy with the commonly accepted religion of the “heart,” — 
religion of the impulses, the involuntary, unreasoning life ; 
but he must have toleration for such forms. True common 
sense, his better nature, and practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge, all may prove such forms false, superficial, and even 
harmful, conveying a really erroneous idea of truth. But 
they serve a purpose; and, because the world has not yet 
outgrown them, one should not deprive others of the com- 
fort they find in such forms when they are not ready for the 
higher, sc:entific, voluntary religion. 

It is better to have our impulses trained in a direction to 
work good than to work evil. Begin at the ground, and 
build up from the physical, animal life to the voluntary, 
human, intellectual, scientific life. For centuries, the emo- 
tions and impulses were, to a great extent, allowed sway of 
the actions of mankind; and the result has been not alto- 
gether perfect. Science is now teaching how the emotions 
may, to a proper extent, be controlled and educated. In 
this dawn of a new era we recognize the birth of a new 
religion,— a better, a more practical, and a higher religion ; 
the religion of the intellect, the religion of law. This relig- 
ion depends upon no intricate system of theology, no vague 
and mystic creed; but it is straightforward and simple, 
gnostic in form, agnostic in the acknowledgment of human 
non-comprehension of God and eternity. 

My friend Ralph Eldridge, who is fond of diving into 
all kinds of abstractions, startled and shocked our mutual 
acquaintance, the Rev. Dr. Speller, a few days since, by 
abruptly asking him,— 


4 
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“Ts there a God?” 

Ralph did not mean to imply a doubt on his part. He 
simply asked the question to see how the preacher would 
take it. The answer was: — 

“Of course there is. Why, my dear sir, I am surprised, 
I am shocked, I am pained, to have you even suggest the 
possibility of such a doubt.” 

“ Prove it, then,” said Eldridge. 

That was impossible, of course. 

Now, this little circumstance has a deeper significance 
than its surface shows. It means that professors of religion 
have not always the strongest faith in the eternal verities, 
and that they cannot all calmly bear the thought of having 
their faith critically examined. It shows a shrinking from 
the possibility of shaking old ideas and beliefs. The answer 
would have been the same, had the question been, “ Have 
you a soul?” or anything else that is considered an essential 
belief. 

A mind with profound faith in a Great First Cause, unaf- 
fected by creeds and petty non-essentials, would have re- 
garded such a question as of no material importance, and 
passed it by, without feeling either indignant or “ pained.” 
He would simply have said, “Demonstrably, I know noth- 
ing of God; but, from the evidences of law, f assume such 
an existence, and believe there is a God.” 

Thus far can we go. Can we go no farther? Is the 
Great First Cause personal or impersonal? Here we may 
speculate without being considered impious, except by illib- 
eral sectarians. 

If God be personal, with what or with whom does he 
find congenial companionship? Is it possible for an infinite 
Being to move on a plane with the souls of finite beings, or 
with beings of any description who are not equal in any 
respect? Man can only conceive of true companionship on 
terms of equality. And for God to live through all eternity 
alone — aloof from all other existences —is beyond man’s 
conception of even vegetative existence. On the other 
hand, if God is impersonal, he is beyond the grasp of man’s 
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mind: he is unthinkable, and man cannot form the vaguest 
conception of the idea. 

Whether God be personal or impersonal, we do not know. 
We are lost in attempting to reason from either postulate ; 
but, as man is finite, and cannot fathom the mysteries of 
the universe or even the little fraction of it that is within 
his mental scope, his inability to conceive the idea of Divin- 
ity proves nothing and disproves nothing. But man is 
mentally so constituted that he must have some definite 
idea to fight for or against. Either he must believe some- 
thing or he must disbelieve something. The former is the 
more common, and I am not sure it is not the more normal. 
Therefore we have the two great divisions of thinking men, 
— theists and atheists. 

Of atheists I have nothing to say. Not that I have a 
word of condemnation to offer,— for I can respect an honest 
atheist,— but, as a theist, it-is for me more rational to assume 
neither extreme, but (disregarding however abstract and dif- 
fuse his attributes and powers may be) to adopt the idea 
that God is a central governing, concrete Intelligence, not 
in any sense humanly personal or having any of the defects 
of a human personality, omniscient in the fact that all that 
is or ever will be is but the result of divine imagination, om- 
nipotent because of his omniscience, and omnipresent in his 
omniscience,— an Intelligence worthy of worship, because 
his laws are perfect laws, and an Intelligence best wor- 
shipped by obeying the laws of nature, which we interpret 
as. the will of this Intelligence. But, suppose we accept 
the most impersonal of all ideas of God, we can yet obey 
the laws of nature, and thus practically worship the Being 
we believe to be the cause of all things. So that, whatever 
may be our conception of God, we can worship through our 
conformity to law, and praise him through our faith that, 
whatever be his essence, he is perfect. 

Some very orthodox Christians are very inconsistent 
Christians. They say God is beyond finite comprehension, 
and then they proceed to give him human attributes and to 
talk about his method of doing things. They also say he 
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is unchangeable, and then they attempt to illustrate the 
power of prayer by relating how they have wrestled with 
God, and by their importunity compelled him to change 
what appeared to be the inevitable course of affairs, accept 
their views, and grant their requests. In words, these de- 
vout men say love and charity are cardinal virtues; while 
in deeds they persecute the students of science. 

“ Words, words, words!” Profession, not practice ; words, 
not deeds; theory, not fact; the letter, not the spirit; ap- 
pearance, not reality ; superstition, not science,— these are 
thé mottoes and standards of many of these very orthodox 
Christians. But, praise be to the Creator of perfect and 
unchanging law, progress is inevitable; and the arbiters of 
future moral standards will render justice to the past. And 
justice is all that science claims. 


FRANCIS W. NEWMAN’S MISCELLANIES. 


Two volumes of Mr. Newman’s Miscellanies are in hand. 
They differ widely in their dates of publication and in the 
character of their contents. The first volume, published by 
Triibner & Co. in 1869, is made up of “ Addresses Academi- 
cal and Historical” that had not been previously published ; 
the second, published in 1887 by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
is made up of “Essays, Tracts, or Addresses: Moral and 
Religious,” which had previously appeared in various publi- 
cations and throughout a period of more than forty years. 
The first volume has much less variety than the second. It 
contains the more solid and elaborate work, but much less 
that will appeal to the general reader. Much the larger 
part of its contents is devoted to two series of lectures,— 
four upon poetry and seven on “The Chief Forms of An- 
cient Nations.” The lectures upon poetry abound in ad- 
mirable discriminations. In his definition of poetry, Mr. 
Newman begins by cutting away various metrical perform- 
ances, such as satires and comic pieces. One can easily 
imagine that Pope and Dryden and Praed, Dr. Holmes and 
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Locker and Dobson, would object to this abscission ; and I 
doubt not that in a practical view Mr. Newman would be 
compelled to allow a poetical character to some pieces that 
are very comical. For all real poetry he demands elevation, 
and in the diction something distinctive; also metre in Eng- 
lish. But the metre and the diction, vanishing in transla- 
tion, are seen to be less vital than the qualities that remain 
in spite of translation. 

I am inclined to think that more of the poetry would go 
with these, especially with the diction, than Mr. Newman 
thinks. His own striving after an archaic diction in his 
translation of Homer appears to indicate a greater impor- 
tance attaching to diction in his mind in practice than in 
theory ; and the failure of his diction there to produce an 
Homeric effect —the judgment of many confirming that of 
Matthew Arnold —is evidence that he did not overrate its 
importance. Mr. Newman’s first lecture is on the “ Topics 
and Essence of Poetry,” his second on “Forms of Poetry,” 
his third on “ Poetical Description,” his fourth on “ Poetical 
Ornament.” Under these heads there is abundance of in- 
structive and suggestive matter. The illustrations are 
taken more largely from Sir Walter Scott, for whom Mr. 
Newman's admiration is very great, and from Mr. Newman’s 
own translation of Homer, than from any other sources. 
‘Those from the latter have confirmed an earlier impression 
of the substantial truth of Mr. Arnold’s strictures on Mr. 
Newman’s translation,—as lacking in nobility of form and 
grace of motion. Mr. Newman speaks of the “sadly mo- 
notonous metre” of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” But what 
can be more sadly monotonous than the steadily recurrent 
pound on Mr. Newman’s double endings, which has a ten- 
dency to paralyze the mind, and make the beat of the rhyth- 
mic hammer all-engrossing ? 

In the lectures on “ The Chief Forms of Ancient Nations,” 
we are dealing with a phase of Mr. Newman’s mind made 
familiar by his admirable Hebrew Monarchy. We have here 
a series of splendid generalizations, evidently based upon a 
very full acquaintance with the wide field through which 
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they range,—the prehistoric states, the priestly, the com- 
mercial, the equestrian, the republics of Athens and Rome, 
and the Roman Empire. The illustration of the priestly 
state is mainly from Egypt; but so much of it as is taken 
from Judea is an admirable statement of facts which dovetail 
into the Kuenen-Reuss-Wellshausen theories of the priestly 
portions of the Pentateuch with perfect ease. Immediately 
following these lectures, we have “A Defence of Carthage.” 
It is the most elaborate and by far the most interesting and 
valuable lecture in the volume of which it isa part. The his- 
torical treatment of Carthage has very generally been an echo 
of the Roman senator’s Delenda est! The studies of Momm- 
sen, subsequent to Mr. Newman’s, if more favorable than his 
to Rome, are confirmatory of his judgment of the financial 
policy and the military system of Carthage. Mommsen’s 
praise of the former is indeed warmer than Mr. Newman’s, 
and his criticism of the latter —a system of mercenary war- 
fare — could not be more strongly adverse. Michelet found 
in Carthage an ancient England, and so loved her not. She 
presents more vivid analogies at the present time with the 
United States in the dangers which the selfishness of a 
moneyed oligarchy had for her ultimate prosperity. 

Mr. Newman’s second volume treats of thirty-eight differ- 
ent topics in papers varying in length from two or three to 
ten times as many pages. It is a surprising thing that the 
papers suffer so little from the time that has elapsed since 
many of them first appeared and the remoteness of the 
events by which they were inspired. Mr. Lowell has re- 
marked upon the permanent element in Burke’s political 
writing, whatever there may be of immediate misapprehen- 
sion. This is the proof of philosophic statesmanship, of the 
large way of looking at events; and Mr. Newman brings to 
every subject that he treats a mind so philosophical, a habit 
of viewing things in so Jarge a way, as to preserve in his 
most occasional papers an element of abiding truth and good. 
One of the earliest papers in this volume is dated 1845, and 
is a review of Charles Sumner’s famous oration on “ The 
True Grandeur of Nations.” Such a war as. was then immi- 
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nent in America he deprecated as heartily as Mr. Sumner; 
but he was not to be taken in the snare of the peace re- 
formers of those days, and insisted that “to justify some 
wars of defence is the first condition requisite for that 
soundness of view and power of Truth by which the lovers 
of Peace must triumph.” 

An article on “The Religious Weakness of Protestantism ” 
contains a searching criticism on the principal miracles of 
the New Testament and a criticism of “the moral perfec- 
tion of Jesus,” akin to certain parts of the later edition of 
Mr. Newman’s Phases of Faith. The same matter is con- 
siderably expanded in this volume in the article “ Against 
Religious Hero-making.” The permanent value of these 
papers is nowhere better attested than in this instance; for 
no contemporary criticism of Robert Elsmere, and more 
especially of Robert Elsmere’s endeavor to establish a new 
brotherhood, based on an isolating reverence for Jesus, is so 
effective as Mr. Newman’s criticism of this method in relig- 
ion. His review of the character of Jesus may be too little 
sympathetic, but it has the merit of unflinching honesty. 
It is an immense relief from the loose rhetorical adulation of 
many writers and preachers,— what Channing called “a 
swollen way of talking about Jesus,”—as if his acknowl- 
edged humanity could be rhetorically expanded to the 
measure of his lost divinity. The point at which Mr. New- 
man’s criticism of Jesus seems to me least just, is in regard 
to his assumption of a Messianic réle. Does he not exag- 
gerate the definiteness of the Messianic idea as it existed 
in the time of Jesus? It took the shape of every heart that 
beat with generous aspirations. It was impossible for Jesus 
to be conscious of an inward summons to a great work, and 
not identify that work somehow with the Messianic office. 

There is a double interest attaching to the letter to the 
Boston Index on “ Romanism a Corruption of Christianity ” ; 
a letter in which he takes a negative side opposed to F. E. 
Abbot’s affirmation that Romanism is a natural and logical 
development of New Testament Christianity. It is interest- 
ing as bringing back one of the most important episodes 
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of the Free Religious controversy, and as a criticism on that 
form of Christianity which Mr. Newman can never think 
of without painful personal associations. It is evident from 
the general action of his mind, as illustrated by all these 
essays, that his divergence from Cardinal Newman is not 
greater in theological opinion and ecclesiastical position 
than in the character and working of his reasoning faculty. 
He is as quick to detect a sophism as his brother is to 
adopt one into his argument. We have a proof of this in 
his review of Prof. Jowett’s Commentary on Thessalonians. 
‘Here, again, is some admirable prophetic criticism of Robert 
Elsmere,—of the methods from which Robert happily de- 
livered his soul. “A tender conscience,” said Jowett, “is 
a conscience unequal to the struggles of life”; and, again, 
“In general, we should be suspicious of any conscientious 
scruple which other good men do not share.” Nothing 
could be better than Mr. Newman’s tracking of these 
sophisms to the moral hole from which they come, in 
which are engendered thousands of excuses for professional 
falsehood. The considerations of these pages were never 
more pertinent than at the present time, when, as almost 
never before, the temptations are immense for men to cling 
to forms and phrases from which the soul has wholly fled, 
and when these temptations are subduing hundreds to their 
base control. 

I will not attempt to make any report on the majority of 
Mr. Newman’s articles in this volume. He has gathered up 
nothing that did not deserve a wider currency than it could 
have in the magazine or journal in which it first appeared. 
That noble spirituality which made his book upon The 
Soul: Its Sorrows and its Aspirations one of the most helpful 
of our time is here again in many a brief discussion, shining 
with the clear old radiance. Mr. Gladstone’s failure to find 
a sufficient doctrine of sin in Robert Elsmere, and his con- 
clusion that such a doctrine cannot be associated with the 
doctrine of a human Jesus, here find their comment and 
rebuke. But the one characteristic of these books which 
dominates all others is a frankness and sincerity of the most 
absolutely fearless quality. We seem not so much to read 
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a book as to overhear the thinking of a remarkable intelli- 
gence, equipped by the most various studies and the most 
thorough training for its work. There is something tonic 
and refreshing in the whole attitude and bearing of the 
intellectual man, something that rebukes the shifts and the 
evasions which are the curse of liberal religious thought. 
He is now eighty-three years old, the age of our own Mar- 
tineau and Hedge, four years younger than his distinguished 
brother. May these pages bear to him the kindly greeting 
of many hundreds in America who have enjoyed the liberat 
ing and inspiring influence of his clear and earnest mind. 
JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


It would seem* that on the positive side man’s nature 
necessarily implies his immortality because of the highly 
complex constructive character of his essential or spiritual 
life, and also because his typical nature is infinite; and that 
also on the negative side his immortality is fairly insured 
because, from his very nature as a being possessing the power 
to choose his own course of action, the tendency towards 
disintegration which is necessarily involved in the choice of 
an irrational course of conduct must rest upon itself and ulti- 
mately annul itself. And this annulment of the tendency 
towards disintegration on the part of the individual must 
ever take place before the annulment of the individual is 
effected ; and this, because of his increased dependence upon 
the element of good in the environment as he approaches 
nearer and nearer towards disintegration. 

The individual thus remains as an indestructible unit 
whose central characteristic is power to choose his own course 
of action,—the only restriction upon this power being that 
the individual cannot so far misuse it as to bring about its 


*This paragraph summarizes an extended argument which it is impossible here 
to reproduce.— Ep. 
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utter destruction, so far as to effect his own utter annihilation. 
But it is also to be observed that, so far as he persists in 
choosing an evil course of action, the divine within him is 
changed inevitably into the demonic. The individual who 
refuses to advance through rational deeds towards Godhood 
chooses by that very fact to become or remain in correspond- 
ing degree an anti-divine power,— a “ devil”; and, so long 
as this choice continues, by just so long must his anti-divine 
character continue, even though it be to eternity. He cannot 
attain annihilation, but he can choose the never-ending death 
of self-perversion. The persistent evil-doer transforms himself 
more and more into the moral deformity of diabolism, and 
builds about and most of all within himself the hell of self- 
contradiction. Thus the law of everlasting punishment is 
rather the everlasting law of punishment, which, being inter- 
preted, is: “ Whatever a man sows, that shall he also reap.” 

One further remark suggested by etymology may be 
added. The word “individual” has come in course of his- 
tory to be nearly equivalent to the word “ person.” Never- 
theless, it is in fact simply an exact translation through the 
Latin of the Greek word atom,— “ that which cannot be cut 
or divided.” But the word “atom” became fixed in its 
significance during the period of Greek speculation as to 
the world in its physical aspects, so that it serves very per- 
fectly the needs of modern science for a term expressive of 
those smallest divisions of matter which occur in chemical 
reactions. On the other hand, the word “ individual” became 
fixed in its significance through the influence of Christianity, 
the latter holding up to view the spirituality of each human 
being and insisting upon his indivisible, inextinguishable 
nature and his ultimate right to the complete fulfilment of 
the infinite destiny involved in that nature. Thus the word 
“individual ” is found in modern forms of speech as the name 
of the ultimate social unit or element. 

Already with Democritus the term “atom” assumed a 
kind of transfigured significance. The atom was described 
by him as an eternal, independent, self-moving unit, which 
became aggregated with others into larger wholes rather by 
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accident than otherwise, these larger wholes being, of course, 
in the nature of the case temporary. It would seem that in 
all this— unconsciously, doubtless — Democritus was but 
presenting, under a universalized image conceived as eternal, 
the fundamental characteristic of Greek life,— Individualism. 
That was the quality which the Greeks so jealously guarded 
against all those influences tending towards tyranny, that have 
come to be classed as Asiatic. And it is no wonder that, in 
the first great struggle for personal liberty, an extreme view 
should be arrived at as to what personal liberty really con- 
sistsin. There the individual in isolation, as a unit complete 
in himself, beautiful and worthy of eternal admiration, even 
though it be but in his outer form preserved in marble,— that 
was their Ideal, which they still further transfigured into a 
multitude of gads, each also serenely perfect in his eternal . 
isolation. It is true that a fatal defect lay at the heart of this 
conception; and even the Greeks themselves at length be- 
came aware in greater or less degree that such gods, in spite 
of their divinity, are still finite gods, and therefore doomed 
to final overthrow. 

On the other hand, in the Roman world, the subordina- 
tion of individual man to the law, as the expression of that 
larger personality consisting of the State, already consti- 
tuted a stage in the process of educating man up to a ra- 
tional conception of his universal and infinite nature. With 
Christianity, this infinite nature was explicitly announced ; 
and each man, each human being, was declared to be in his 
own person an individual,—an indivisible, imperishable 
unit. That was henceforth to be regarded as the one veri- 
table atom, the one genuine monad in all the universe, the 
changeless type of perfect Godhood unfolding through the 
ages in each and every human soul. And, instead of say- 
ing that Christ brought life and immortality to light, it 
might be more precisely descriptive of the fact to say that 
Christ brought life as immortality to light, in the sense that 
he was the first to show that life in its highest significance, 
life in its intellectual and moral phase, already involves the 
indestructibility, the immortality, of such living unit. 
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It is this view of immortality, shadowed forth more or 
less vaguely in the creeds of all races, that has become clar- 
ified and expanded in the minds of the more thoughtful, 
until at least the clew to its ultimate significance has been 
fairly attained. And the process of bringing this ideal into 
fulfilment for each individual has become more and more 
apparent with each succeeding age. Not by isolation and 
self-deprivation, but by participation in the universal Life, 
—through science, through all honest work, through the 
social organism in all its forms,—only thus is the life of 
each to be rendered concrete, real, truly rational. 

From having been abstractly idealized and figured in the 
form of the gods among the Greeks, man is now seen to have 
ever been, little by little, undergoing transfiguration into 
a richer, nobler life, that proves him to be ever more and 
more worthy of recognition as himself “ God manifest in the 
flesh.” 

If God were not manifest in the flesh,— that is, in space- 
filling modes of existence,— he would not be God; for, as 
ultimate, self-conserved Energy, God must be manifest in all 
modes of existence. In him the subjective and the objec- 
tive aspects of existence must be forever perfectly balanced. 
Thus Schopenhauer’s epigram *— “No object without a 
subject is the final refutation of all materialism” — pre- 
sents an essential truth, but a truth so expressed as to make 
it seem one-sided. It therefore requires the complemen- 
tary form: “No subject without an object ” is the final refu- 
tation of all mere idealism,— that is, of all idealism that as- 
sumes to dispense with a world in space; for mind is inner, 
subjective, spontaneous power, and can be conceived as in 
process of realization only through the medium of an outer, 
objective, passive instrument. Thought, to be real, must 
be manifest, must be expressed, must be embodied. The 
inner necessarily implies the outer, the subjective is mean- 
ingless apart from the objective, the spontaneous finds its 
complement in the passive, power is powerless without in- 
strumentality. 


* Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, i. 35. 
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Whence it follows that, the more adequate and consistent 
thought is, by so much the more complex and extended, by 
so much the more perfectly adapted to the uses of thought, 
must the embodiment be. Advance of thought is incon- 
ceivable without a corresponding advance in the physical 
media of thought. Perfect thought can only be conceived 
as perfectly expressed. 

To this view, indeed, science is ever adding definite con- 
firmation. On the side of comparative zodlogy there is no 
fact more clearly established than this: that advance of 
intelligence is invariably accompanied with a corresponding 
advance of mass and complexity of nervous organization. 
Nay, advance in complexity of structure especially, as ccr- 
responding with advance of intelligence, is true of the whole 
external form or embodiment. At the one extreme is the 
ameba, with its pseudopodia, which it thrusts out from time 
to time from its tiny undifferentiated mass. These serve 
alike as improvised organs of locomotion and of seizure, 
being withdrawn again into the mass when a particle of 
food is obtained. At the same time, the food-atom sinks 
gradually into the mass of the little animal’s body, which 
becomes folded gradually round the food, and thus consti- 
tutes for the moment a simple organ of digestion. At the 
other extreme is man, with his complex structure, having 
specialized organs of locomotion and of seizure, as well as 
a jointed skeleton and a vastly elaborated muscular, respi- 
ratory, and digestive system, all serving to bring him into 
contact with his environment in endlessly varied ways. 
And from the one to the other of these extremes there are 
innumerable multitudes of organic forms, presenting in the 
whole range a fairly unbroken continuity of advance in 
complexity of structure corresponding to the advance in 
complexity of intelligence. 

And here we may profitably refer, however briefly, to the 
identity in type of all minds. As Mr. Spencer seems very 
clearly to recognize, and as he in one place * at least explic- 
itly states, “There must be some form of thought exhibited 


* Principles of Psychology, ii. 298. 
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alike in the very lowest and the very highest manifesta- 
tions of intelligence.” It is true that his statement is made 
while definitely looking backward from man to the lower 
animal organisms. And yet, logically, it is and can be none 
the less true when looking forward towards any and all 
possible grades of intelligence above man as he is known on 
the earth. As has already been so often insisted, there can 
be but one type of mind. There can be and unquestionably 
are endlessly variel grades of realization of that type. 
Doubtless, there may be and are in reality not merely indi- 
vidual, but also national, “strains” or variants from the 
type. But such variants, persisted in, cannot fail to result 
in “arrested development.” Persistent variance from the 
type means self-contradiction, means death. And it may 
be remarked by the way that the ever-widening process of 
intercommunication between individual and individual, be- 
tween nation and nation, between race and race, has for its 
chief value the education of humanity,— the leading out of 
minds from the dwarfing influences of merely local relations. 
It tends towards mutual inclusion, intellectually, of all men; 
towards prolonged national growth, and hence towards the 
elimination of national death. 

Let us note some of the conclusions that appear to follow 
from what precedes. In the first place, we are met by the 
truth, which presents itself at every turn, that the ultimate 
Energy is to be regarded as just the Perfect Mind, and 
hence that as such it must be perfectly manifested or em- 
bodied. Nor is this anything else than the obverse of the 
statement that, regarded as space-filling energy, its activity 
must be shown as the unfolding of a perfect method, which 
again means nothing else than that the “ Persistent Force ” 
or Energy of the universe is the one all-inclusive, self-un- 
folding Power, conscious of itself in all its modes. Sec- 
ondly, it would seem that we may legitimately draw the 
conclusion that not only has there been a gradual increase 
in complexity of embodiment through the various advanc- 
ing grades of intelligence from the ameba to man, but that 
as further stages are reached in the advance of mind there 
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must still be a corresponding advance in the complexity of 
the instrumentalities through which mind is embodied and 
realized. 

Nor is this without its confirmation in human history. 
Not merely is it that the sense-organs of man seem yet to 
be undergoing development in complexity and delicacy, but 
with every stage of intellectual progress man has shown his 
creative capacity by inventing new instrumentalities for the 
accomplishment of his constantly multiplying purposes. On 
the side of man’s physical needs, this is familiar enough. 
While man’s “body” was the only embodiment of man as 
an intelligence, he could only move from place to place, and 
depend upon the spontaneous productions of the soil for his 
subsistence. Danger of starvation stimulated him to the 
discovery of implements of agriculture, as danger of being 
himself devoured stimulated him to the discovery of weapons 
or instruments of defence. And with growing intelligence 
these instrumentalities have been multiplied and increased in 
complexity and efficiency to an extent such that even here 
we have a fairly accurate measure of the enormous advance 
made by human intelligence since the first appearance upon 
the earth of a creature that could in any way be rightly 
called man. 

But still more evidently has man’s embodiment in respect 
of his intellectual needs become greatly extended, though 
here, too, the new instrumentalities constantly reach across 
and serve as means for satisfying his needs in the physical 
sphere, just as inventions on the latter side are themselves 
the expression of growing intelligence. The steam-engine 
is an extension of man’s hands. It is an added organ of 
seizure, of manipulation, of manu-facture. It is also an ex- 
tension of his organs of locomotion, and at the same time a 
multiplication of his power of transportation. The tele- 
graph system is a vast network of nerves, reaching out to 
every part of the earth’s surface, and thus organically con- 
necting each man’s inner life with the lives of all other men. 
The printing-press is the medium for the ever renewed em- 
bodiment of all that is vital in human thought. The tele- 
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scope, the microscope, and the spectroscope are but added 
organs of vision by which man is able to penetrate ever 
more and more deeply into the truths of nature. 

These, and endless other instrumentalities that man has 
shaped, show how the embodiment of intelligence may be 
indefinitely extended, and also show how the extension of 
the embodiment follows inevitably from the extension of 
the intelligence itself. As man’s comprehension of nature 
increases, so his power over nature grows. Knowledge of 
nature has displaced the fear of nature. The mystery of 
nature has given place to the ministration of nature. The 
overwhelming forces of nature have ceased to be worshipped, 
and instead have become the secure and efficient agencies of 
human will. 

Is there any absolute limit to this process? That such 
-should be the case can scarcely be believed. Mind is ever 
the same in its typical nature. Its modes of development 
cannot possibly contradict one another. The same general 
process of mental evolution must go forward in the same 
general course. The power of mind over the physical as- 
pects of existence must ever be on the increase. 

And death, as we have already seen, is but change or 
transition from one to another mode of life. Man, as a 
thinking unit, has for his normal, essential life the expansion 
and intensifying of his intellectual and moral powers. 
These powers, too, have constant relation to the external 
or physical aspects of existence. The more matured these 
powers become, the greater is man’s ascendency over the 
merely physical and external phases of reality. Man first 
adjusts himself to nature in the sense of tracing out the 
method of nature. And that, let us repeat, is the same as 
tracing out the manifestations of divine Thought in nature. 
On the other hand, however, in proportion as this tracing 
out of the divine Thought is accomplished, man finds him- 
self able to adjust nature to himself in the sense of control- 
ling the forces of nature in such wise as to shape physical 
masses into instrumentalities, through which in turn those 
forces may be rendered efficient in the furthering of man’s 
purposes in the world. 
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Doubtless it is true, as Mr. Spencer urges, that man is 
just the logical culmination or highest product of nature. 
His powers, his tendencies, his passions, are what they are 
through that measureless process of evolution which we can 
dimly trace back through countless ages to an undifferen- 
tiated nebulous mass indefinitely diffused through a space 
far exceeding that marked out by the present limits of our 
solar system. But it is also true that, while we may thus 
trace back the process through which man has become what 
he is to that aspect of existence in which (as the first law 
of motion practically asserts) there is no trace of self-mobil- 
ity, yet through this same process which has such a begin- 
ning there is seen to have developed a phase of existence in 
which self-mobility constituted a definite, positive charac- 
teristic. Nay, this characteristic had no sooner appeared 
in a given unit than it proved to be a characteristic marking 
off such unit in a wholly new way from any preceding unit 
within the condensing nebulous mass. And, the further 
this characteristic became developed, the more radically is 
it seen to have separated the unit possessing it from the 
inert forms of the inorganic world. For intelligence and 
self-mobility prove to be but different aspects of one and the 
same essential characteristic. The more definitely special- 
ized intelligence comes to be as intelligence, in like degree 
does the power of self-movement become more definite. 
Nor may the factor of heredity be disregarded or lightly 
esteemed. There seems no good reason to set aside the 
long-established though vague conception which Mr. Spen- 
cer has formulated, to the effect that the accumulated expe- 
rience of countless generations becomes organic in succeed- 
ing individuals; that the power to distinguish between 
objects that do not serve for food and those that do, between 
objects that are to be desired and those that are to be feared, 
becomes ever more precise; that the corresponding power 
of appropriate self-adjustment on the part of the unit thus 
affected must increase in precision and efficiency of exer- 
cise; and, finally, that out of such mere instinctive self-ad- 
justment has arisen the phase of self-adjustment that comes 
from conscious calculation. 

6 
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Thus it appears that the subjective aspect of self-move- 
ment, though in so large a degree organic through inheritance, 
is, after all, an inherited power which the individual finds 
himself capable of using independently in his own self-adjust- 
ment to his environment. And thus, the further the process 
of evolution extends, the more significant does the power of 
self-movement become. So that one may well agree with 
Mr. Spencer in the statement that there is no contrast be- 
tween the lowest and the highest organism more striking 
than this. It is through this power, indeed, that man as the 
highest organism is able to control with ever-increasing 
efficiency the very forces of nature out of which he has 
arisen. It is thus that he is enabled to make nature shield 
him against nature. It is thus that with increase of intelli- 
gence he proves to be an ever-expanding power, reaching out 
through nature and moulding it into an ever-increasingly 
complex embodiment of his intelligence. 

It is to be noted, too, that this increase of power over 
nature is manifest in another significant way. The exten- 
sion of man’s embodiment is an extension of his efficient 
energy without increase in the cumbrousness of the physical 
aspect of his own personality. In other words, extension of 
man’s embodiment means simply extension of instrumental- 
ities under his control_—of instrumentalities that can be 
taken up and put down at pleasure. 

Thus man’s environment becomes gradually transformed 
into man’s embodiment,—into more and more perfectly 
specialized instrumentality, serving the purpose both of his 
self-manifestation and also of his further growth as a living 
unit of the highest order; as a living unit possessed of 
intelligence and self-mobility so matured and interfused as 
to make certain the unlimited extension of his existence. 

But increase of intelligence means increase of power to 
apprehend and finally to comprehend in ever greater degree 
the “ established order” of the universe. In other words, it is 
increase of power to trace out and more and more adequately 
think the Thought of the Perfect Mind as that is forever 
manifested in the Universe ; while increase of self-mobility is 
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increase of power to adjust one’s self to that order, to live in 
harmony with the law of Reason, which is the law of all 
genuine Reality. Intelligence is power to know the Truth. 
Self-mobility (or will) is power to live the Truth. And, as 
these two aspects of living units expand into their fuller 
significance and rise into their maturer forms in man, they 
constitute the vital characteristic which may well be named 
Freedom. For, if Freedom has any meaning at all, it can be 
nothing else than this: conscious, glad conformity to Reason,— 
that is, to the “ established order” of the world. And ‘from 
this definition of Freedom it may be that Mr. Spencer him- 
self would not seriously dissent ; though a hasty reading of 
his chapter on “The Will” can hardly fail to lead one to 
infer that he would dissent very emphatically. And yet 
that “freedom of the will” which he and others regard as 
impossible appears rather to be that immature phase of will 
commonly known as wilfalness or caprice, which of course 
is self-contradictory and hence not free; while in its proper 
significance the will is free or it is not will at all. For, as 
already indicated in this essay, will is an evolved power 
which in its very nature implies freedom. Indeed, as Hegel 
has remarked, “ Will without freedom is an empty word.” 
And, if one recalls Locke’s subtilty,— that the will, being a 
power, cannot be free, though man as the agent possessing 
the power is free,— *Hegel again furnishes an answer quite 
in keeping with the doctrine of evolution (for Hegel him- 
self was a most thorough-going evolutionist), to the effect 
that “ the difference between thought and will is merely that 
between the theoretical and the practical attitude [of mind]. 
Indeed, there are not two powers. Rather, the will is itself 
a special mode of thought. It is thought translating itself 
into practical forms of existence.”+ Thus the conclusion to 
which the foregoing argument has led seems not only in 
accordance with the truth, but also to be the legitimate out- 
come of the doctrine of evolution as a whole, even as formu- 
lated by Mr. Spencer himself. 


* Of the Human Understanding, Book II. chap. xxi. § 19. 
t Philosophie des Rechts, § 33 (3te Auflage). 
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And now let us see what bearing all this may have upon 
the question of the “resurrection.” As commonly under- 
stood, the doctrine of the resurrection has passed out of 
notice among thinking men, as a curious piece of symbolism 
belonging to an unenlightened age. 

And yet, the more carefully the symbols of earlier ages 
are examined, the more they are found each to involve some 
shred at least of truth. Is this symbol of the resurrection 
of the body an exceptional one? We have only to refer to 
what precedes to find an answer, and, I cannot but think, 
the true answer. Mind is, as we have seen, no less unthink- 
able apart from its manifestation or embodiment than is 
the latter apart from the former. Mind and matter are the 
two complementary, absolutely inseparable, factors of the 
totality of existence. And, along with this, we have also 
seen that death is but transition or change,— that, in such 
a being as man, it is but transition from one to another 
phase of life. And, finally, we have seen how with every 
advance of intelligence there is necessarily a corresponding 
increase in extent and complexity of embodiment. Is it 
conceivable, then, that in the very progress of the modes of 
existence there should at length be reached a stage at which 
death should prove to be a sudden transition from a state 
of expanding embodiment to a state of literally no-embodi- 
ment for the mind? And what, indeed, could the latter 
state be but a “state” of utter annihilation,— a complete 
severance of the individual from all relation to the modes of 
manifestation of the divine Thought ? 

If what is called the “future” life is really to be life, it 
must be a continuance of the spiritual existence of man; 
that is, a continuance of the exercise of those intellectual 
and moral powers (or, rather, modes of power) by which 
alone he can be conceived as immortal. And, so far as 
these powers are realized in any given unit, they imply a 
corresponding range of control over material forms of exist- 
ence. Not, of course, that such unit can be conceived as 
having, in any slightest degree, a power to alter the laws of 
nature, to change the “established order” of the world; 
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but that through knowledge of those laws he may take ad- 
vantage of them, and by conforming to them may still 
secure the accomplishment of his own rational purposes 
through them. And those purposes can be essentially noth- 
ing else than the further expansion of those same intellect- 
ual and moral powers through a continued search after the 
Truth as exhibited in the infinitely varied forms of Reality, 
interfused with a like continuous effort to conform in all 
the modes of the individual life to the Truth thus dis- 
covered. 

And, as this implies the constant association of growing 
mind with growing mind, it necessarily also implies the 
existence of appropriate and indispensable media of associa- 
tion ; that is, some kind of embodiment. But, also, as in- 
crease in intellectual and moral power means increased 
capacity to mould nature into the appropriate embodiment 
of the individual mind, so it would seem reasonable to con- 
clude that through the whole range of existence of the indi- 
vidual thinking unit there must be a continuance of the 
same process which we now see to be going forward,— 
the process, namely, of extending the range of embodiment 
of such unit along with the expansion of its inner reality 
and of rendering that embodiment more and more delicately 
and subtly adapted to the individual’s needs. Do not the 
continuity of life and its modes warrant us in drawing this 
inference from our observations and experiments in the only 
field where we can actually study the nature of mind and 
the modes of its advancement ? 

Thus far, it would seem reasonable to draw a positive 
conclusion. The progress of individual minds, each towards 
the fulfilment in itself of the one typical nature of all possi- 
ble minds, must be by a method as unalterable as is the type 
itself. 

But, if we attempt to picture to ourselves precisely what 
will be the form or series of forms of the embodiment that 
will suffice for the needs of a given thinking unit in its 
successive stages of advancement, then we find ourselves 
wholly at a loss. The general conditions of the life after 
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death — and that can, of course, mean nothing else than 
the continued life of the individual thinking unit after the 
dissolution of the present form of embodiment — can be 
thought out, because those conditions join on to what we 
already know concerning the nature of the individual think- 
ing unit. And we may also fairly conclude that, the more 
advanced the life of such unit becomes, the more extended 
and complex must its embodiment become also. But, just 
for that reason, it is wholly impossible to anticipate what 
the precise form of the embodiment may be at any given 
stage. 

Nevertheless, one further inference at least seems reason- 
able, though this is on the negative side. It is, that with 
the increased vitality of the individual thinking unit there 
can scarcely fail to be less and less dependence upon any 
one specific form of embodiment, just as with the expansion 
of the life of such unit it can hardly be doubted that in- 
creased multiplicity and delicacy of forms must be demanded, 
to supply the widening range of instrumentality to a power 
whose growth in extent and complexity has no conceivable 
limit. 

Finally, as every one knows, “resurrection” means, etymo- 
logically, a “rising again.” And this presents an ultimate, 
transfigured meaning, that is essential and valid. It is 
this: With every sincere, consistent effort, man — “ he who 
thinks ” — rises out of a narrower into a wider life, rises 
from a less worthy into a worthier existence, rises out of 
his merely “natural” or predominantly physical range of 
interests into the sphere of spiritual interests,— interests 
which are, in truth, to so highly endowed a unit, still more 
natural than are the physical. 

And so resurrection proves to be a name for that per- 
petual process through which, stage by stage, man becomes 
in reality what he is in ideal or type. That is, in its most 
vital significance, resurrection is an eternal factor in the life 
of man, the immortal: it is the never-ending process of 
the transfiguration of man as the eternally begotten Son of 
God. 

WituiaM M. BrRyYAnt. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MINISTERS IN THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


There are three considerations which ought to determine 
the location and policy of a theological institution or school 
for the education of preachers : — 

1. A Training School for ministers ought to be in immedi- 
ate contact with the life and activity of a denomination or 
religious movement. This is the traditional policy, and it 
is the true policy. A Divinity School conducted upon a 
purely scholastic plan, with sole reference to technical profi- 
ciency, but without direct interest in the success of a particu- 
lar religious spirit or ideal, may produce a few great theologi- 
cal scholars, and may accomplish much for higher religious 
scholarship, and so far be a success; yet it can never provide 
a definite religious organization, which has a missionary 
spirit and a living gospel, with ministers prepared to win its 
victories. 

There is no similarity of situation between law and medi- 
cine on the one hand and the pulpit on the other; for what 
is needed in the one case is to fit men to perform a particular 
task and reach an individual success, but in the other case 
what is needed is to prepare men to become the workers and 
leaders of an organized movement. And, to do this, they 
must be filled with the enthusiasm, and brought into contact 
with the methods, of that organization. <A difference of 
training is made necessary by the difference of vocation. 
For, while the lawyer and the doctor are prepared for a 
purely personal work, a minister must be trained for a cor- 
porate or denominational work, because the religious inter- 
ests of society must always be carried forward by co-operation 
and association. The very nature of the religious sentiment 
necessitates organization, and denominational organization 
necessitates a training which has reference to denominational 
work. So that, in order to succeed as a School for the prep- 
aration of men who can advance such organic interests, the 
life and aspiration of that religious movement must report 
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themselves in it and make the atmosphere in which its 
students study. 

There ought to be breadth and catholicity in the work of 
a Divinity School. It is no place for unprogressive dogma- 
tism ; and, unless itis hospitable to the intellectual spirit and 
method of the time, it cannot prepare men to do the kind of 
work which must be done if the church is ever again to be 
a victorious institution. But when it is detached from some 
living denomination, then the source of its vitality is de- 
stroyed, and the sphere of its operation is narrowed from mis- 
sionary enterprise to merely academic attainments. <A 
Training School for ministers ought therefore to be one of 
the branches of a great denominational tree of religious life. 
But it can be just as modern and scientific as the religious 
movement of which it is a part. 

2. Such a School ought to be in the vicinity of the work 
to be done by the ministers trained in it. It needs geo- 
graphical proximity to the fields of action, that the church life 
may, as we have urged, report itself there; and also that 
students may become directly interested in the particular 
work which they are to do during their professional life. 
Unless there is this immediate relation, that close interaction 
cannot exist between School and Church which confers 
benefits both ways. Nothing can do the divinity student 
more good than to be within hearing distance of the battle 
for righteousness which is in progress, and in which he is 
preparing to participate. And nothing can do a church more 
good than to send one of its members to such a School and 
watch his progress, while participating now and then in_ the 
enthusiasm of his young heart. Religious societies have a 
grave responsibility in their treatment of young ministers. 
If churches, instead of being intolerant of everything but 
the highest oratory, and of everybody but their adored 
pastor, would open their pulpits to young men and meet 
their imperfect efforts with generous encouragement, they 
could do much to attract men to the ministry. Now all 
this is possible only as a Training School is within easy reach 
of the churches which need ministers and of the places which 
need missionary work. 
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8. A Unitarian Divinity School ought to be located in the 
very shadow of some great secular or State University, 
where young men who have not yet chosen their vocations 
congregate, and where the intellectual life is the most 
modern and the most progressive. A Theological School 
located apart by itself, and disconnected from a great seat 
of learning peopled by superior young men, receives only 
those who are sent to it, and it is like a candle set under a 
bushel. It ought to be so situated that its light shall fall 
across the pathway of those who have not decided respect- 
ing their life-work. If planted at some great centre of 
education, then its attraction will be felt by those who 
otherwise would never think of the pulpit. 

And such a location is best, not simply because it is in this 
way brought close to a multitude of students, but because 
such an institution needs this environment to protect it from 
the narrowness which is incident to the pursuit of a single 
line of study. Theological students need the broadest pos- 
sible view of life, and thisis necessarily forced upon them if 
they are in contact with all the varied activities of a great 
university. It is evident, then, that only a State (or secular) 
University offers the proper location, at least for a Unitarian 
Theological Seminary, because there alone is that intellectual 
freedom or modern spirit which it is the mission of the 
Unitarian Church to translate into religious sentiment, and 
organize into methods of spiritual helpfulness. 

These considerations point very forcibly to the necessity 
for a new Unitarian Training School for Ministers somewhere 
in the great North-west. It is not the object of this paper 
to call in question the efficiency of the schools at Meadville 
or Cambridge. The men who preside over them are the 
pride of our churches, and an ornament to American scholar- 
ship, while the graduates of these institutions take high rank 
as preachers, and do noble work for the cause of rational 
Christianity. What every Unitarian desires is to see these 
schools built up and enlarged, rather than dismantled. All 
they can possibly do is not half that ought to be done. And 
the reason for a new school in the West is not any failure or 

7 
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inefficiency of Meadville and Cambridge, but the pressing 
necessities of the West. itself. These institutions will do 
well if they provide enough ministers to care for the new 
missionary work which is being opened east of the Alleghany 
Mountains, because at present about all they are doing is to 
fill the places constantly being made in our ranks by death. 
This being the situation of affairs, it is easy to see that we 
are not going to be able to do in the West any considernble 
part of what our duty demands and our opportunity affords, 
unless we have a School here which can train ministers on 
the ground, out of material found directly about us. 

If the views already affirmed are correct, it follows that 
both our existing Schools are too far off to serve the interests 
of the North-west. They are not where our own young 
people congregate, while a distance of over a thousand miles 
separates them from our missionary fields. The power of 
attraction exerted by these institutions cannot make itself 
sufficiently felt over such a vast space, while it is impossible 
for our church life to report itself adequately at such a re- 
mote locality. Indeed, it is precluded from so reporting 
itself at Cambridge by the settled policy of the School. 

But, besides these general considerations, there is a special 
reason for such a Western School. The only way by which 
to protect ourselves against the evils of an incompetent 
ministry is to have in our midst an institution which shall 
afford an opportunity for ministerial education and which 
shall lift up an authoritative standard of religious scholarship. 
As our work grows, it will happen — it has already happened 
—that young men will come to us who desire to enter our 
ministry. Indeed, unless our movement here has sufficient 
virility to inspire men to consecrate themselves to the prop- 
agation of the Unitarian faith, the movement itself has no 
deep root, and can have no glorious future. Now, when a 
young man comes to us and says that he wishes to be a 
Unitarian minister, what shall we do? If we send him to 
the East, he will be carried beyond immediate contact with 
our churches and activities, while the probability is that when 
he graduates he will be picked up by some Eastern parish. 
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But this is not the chief reason which I wish to urge. 
Whether he becomes a minister at all, and especially 
whether he becomes an efficient minister, will in many 
cases depend on the proximity of a proper Theological Train- 
ing School. If no such school is near at hand, many will 
hesitate to choose this profession, while many will be led by 
the urgency of the work to be done, and the gravity of the 
obstacles which in their case may stand in the way of a 
course at either of our existing institutions, to attempt to 
enter at once upon a task for which they are poorly prepared. 
If we improve our opportunity as a religious body, and 
more especially as a missionary body, we must have men 
who are more thoroughly trained in the duties which belong 
to the spiritual leadership of society. But, unless we have a 
School within easy reach, the probability is that many enthu- 
siastic young men and women will attempt ministerial duties 
before they are fitted for them, and our work must accord- 
ingly suffer. In other words, to insure the highest standard 
of ministerial ability, we must make the opportunities of 
a ministerial education as easy and accessible as possible. 
My own experience leads me to fear that a grave danger of 
just this character threatens our work in the North-west; 
and, unless a School is established in our midst, that possi- 
bility will become an actual misfortune. 

Having pointed out the necessities for a Theological Sem- 
‘ inary somewhere in the North-west, I wish to give the rea- 
sons for the location of this new School at Madison. They 
may not seem at all conclusive to others, but I will state 
them briefly. If any one will take a map of the United 
States, and draw two north-and-south lines, one through 
Chicago and the other through Bismarck, and intersect these 
by an east-and-west line drawn through Kansas City, these 
lines, with our northern boundary, will define a rectangu- 
lar territory six hundred miles each way. In this region 
at present there are about 10,000,000 inhabitants, or one- 
fifth of the population of our nation. This is the great 
heart of the American continent. Its social and intellectual 
conditions are everywhere similar ; the religious situation is 
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about the same at all points; while the needs and oppor- 
tunities of Unitarianism are greater in this vast section than 
in any other part of our country of equal extent. There 
are good missionary fields outside this block of territory, 
but nothing which for promise and extent can be compared 
with it. Our opportunity is riper in these States than any- 
where else, and in them will be our largest missionary field 
for the next fifty years; while here, if we are equal to the 
task before us, will be the future centre of American Uni- 
tarianism. What is needed at this moment is a School to 
provide for this region; to bring within reach of these 
towns and cities the attraction and power of a Unitarian 
Theological Institution, and also to bring near to our young 
people the opportunity of ministerial education. As soon 
as you turn the corner of Lake Michigan eastward, you are 
within arm’s length of Meadville, and so far removed from 
the region described. 

Now Madison is accessible from all parts of this territory, 
and it is the seat of the best equipped and most flourishing 
institution of higher learning within these bounds. It is 
far to the east of the geographical centre of this rectangle, 
but it is an advantage to be eastward rather than west- 
ward of that point. There are also certain peculiar advan- 
tages at Madison: its library facilities are the most extensive 
in the West; the hospitality of the State University to the 
type of thought which we represent is exceptionally gener- 
ous; the means of education are practically free, and the 
expense of living very low; while the climate is happily 
free from the malaria of districts farther south, and from 
the excessive rigors of a more northern latitude. 

There is another fact worth consideration. The Germans 
and Scandinavians are going to afford a valuable and grow- 
ing element in our churches in the North-west. The hos- 
pitality of the educated members of these races to our faith 
increases yearly. In the Madison Church, about one-fourth 
are of German stock, and about one-sixth of Norwegian 
parentage; and there is no place in the North Mississippi 
valley from which the Germans and Scandinavians who 
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are ripe for our faith can be better reached than from 
Madison. 

But can such a School be established? The obstacle is 
its cost. It will be said at once, “This attempt means an 
immense expense or a weak institution.” Let us, however, 
consider for a moment what is possible and practical. By 
looking over the curriculum of our Theological School at 
Meadville, it appears that about one-half of the work, such 
as psychology, ethics, rhetoric, German, etc., is purely aca- 
demic, though at Cambridge the proportion of such work is 
much smaller. But it is probable that many of those who 
may seek to enter our ministry in this part of the country 
will be persons who need more or less instruction in these 
and other purely university studies; and members of a Uni- 
tarian Training School at Madison could do all this work in 
a most efficient manner as special students in our State Uni- 
versity, while carrying forward their theological studies. 
So that the only teaching force needed to realize the begin- 
nings of a first-class Divinity School here would be enough 
professors to represent the most important of the strictly 
theological or professional branches. 

If the attendants at this Training School for Ministers 
should do their purely academic work as special students in 
our State University, I should say that three Professors and 
two Lecturers would make an efficient theological faculty 
with which to begin. The eight purely technical branches 
might be distributed in the following manner,—a scheme 
which is presented as simply tentative: 1. A professorship 
of Hebrew Literature and Comparative Religion; 2. A pro- 
fessorship of New Testament Exegesis and Christian Doc- 
trines; 3. A professorship of Church History and the Phi- 
losophy of Religion; 4. A lectureship of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy; 5. A lectureship of Social Science. This means three 
first-class men, who would have to be paid $2,000 a year 
each, which is the salary of the professors in our State Uni- 
versity, and two non-resident lecturers, who could doubtless 
be obtained for a comparatively small compensation. 

But practically, besides these instructors, the whole intel- 
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lectual equipment of our university would be at the service 
of the students of such a School. There would be accessi- 
ble to them libraries aggregating nearly 200,000 volumes, 
many of which are directly in the line of religious thought 
and theological scholarship. Still, a special library would 
be needed to give the School the proper apparatus. 

To realize such a School would need the income from a 
fund of $125,000. Whether the money can be raised for 
this purpose I cannot say. I believe that it ought to be 
done. Of two things I am profoundly convinced: 1. That, 
without such a School somewhere in the North-west, we 
shall be unable to improve the magnificent opportunity 
which lies before us,— an opportunity such as seldom comes 
to any denomination; 2. That the existence of such a School 
would do more than anything else, not only to give vigor 
to our missionary work, but to create in the near future in 
this rapidly developing region a larger number of strong, 
self-supporting churches than our most sanguine prophets 
have hoped to see for a long time to come. I believe that 
Madison is the best place for this new Training School for 
Ministers, but in this I may be mistaken. If I am, and 
local interests may have warped my judgment, then let it be 
located somewhere else. But let us have it somewhere in 
the North-west, and that, too, at once. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


HAS THE STATE A SOUL? 

If, as most philosophers hold, the State has a soul,— that is, 
both a common consciousness and a common conscience,— then 
two consequences seem to follow: first, that there is a meaning 
in the words “ Religion of the State” which neither religionists 
nor statesmen have been apt to recognize; and, secondly, that 
the common consciousness or common conscience has to be 
allowed for in our estimates, as well as the individual conviction 
that judges it. We idealists and moralists are apt to overlook 
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that larger view; to measure things by too personal a standard ; 
to lose our sympathy with the life which embraces that of mill- 
ions along with our own. Which is a misfortune to the moralist, 
and also to the State. Thus when Channing not only expressed 
his own honest view, as a citizen, touching the iniquity of the 
annexation of Texas, but further asserted that such annexation 
would justly dissolve the Union, he traversed the limit which as 
a citizen he should have respected, and weakened his real hold 
upon the conscience of the American people. In issues so vast 
as those which concern a nation’s life, there is a certain comfort 
in taking to heart the haughty motto: Securus judicat orbis ter- 
rarum ; “the world’s verdict stands!” 

But it is not the casuistry of the thing we have in mind, so 
much as its appeal to a certain sense of loyalty,— which is 
strengthened in all right-minded men by the spectacle of that 
recurring wonder, the easy and matter-of-fact acceptance of a 
decision which has for months been sharply and bitterly con- 
tested, and is at length suddenly announced. On Monday (as 
the New York Post lately reminded us) the whole nation is 
wondering what the decision will be; on Tuesday the whole 
nation is voting; on Wednesday the whole nation has already 
accepted the result. The official count may show but a few hun- 
dred votes that have turned the scale in an empire State, and so 
in the entire Republic; but the party in power ‘as never a 
thought of overruling those few hundreds, with all that enormous 
engine of power at its disposal. Some of us, the other day, 
could not avoid asking ourselves, Would that instant assent to 
the verdict have been possible in a continental State,— France 
or Germany? and, if not, would it show that France or Germany 
has lost its soul; that is, its corporate conscience? And to this 
day, looking back twelve years, we feel a certain thrill of pride 
in remembering the act of political virtue that assented — sullenly 
perhaps, but silently —in a verdict which on the face of it cer- 
tainly looked both strange and wrong. 

Such crises as those we have referred to ought to do something 
to strengthen our sense of what we may call a religion of the 
State quite other than what could be defined by the terms of any 
creed. That, and not applauding or regretting the particular 
result, is what we have best occasion to think of. For, in the 
right meaning of those words, the conscience of the nation shows 
itself to be very strong and sound. There is a passage in Profes- 
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sor Seeley’s Natural Religion,* which has perhaps elicited more 
criticism and comment than any other of that remarkable 
book : — 


We imagine religions to make their way either, like scientific doc- 
trines, through their truth, or else through some adaptation to human 
needs, and do not perceive that commonly they are what may be called 
nationalities in an idealized form. Even in modern Europe, we can 
observe the affinity which exists between the spirit of nationality and 
that of religion. “Italy,” said Mazzini, “is itself a religion.” Yes! 
the view of life, the way of thinking which has become characteristic of 
a nation, constitutes a sort of atmosphere round the individual members 
of it, ao influence moulding the character of each successive generation 
which arises to represent it. Any shock or change which makes tke 
individual aware of this atmosphere about him, raises nationality into 
religion. “By the waters of Babylon” Jewish nationality is trans- 
formed into Judaism. Not otherwise at this day the American who 
finds himself in Europe translates of sheer necessity his American ways 
of thinking into a creed; he can think and talk of nothing else; to 
every European he preaches, like Saint Paul, “in season and out of 
season,” America, America. And, when the shock has been given by 
some tragic catastrophe, as in the case of ancient Jerusalem or modern 
Italy, the creei of nationality becomes solemn and intense, so that the 
suffering patriot says in all seriousness that his country is to him a relig- 
ion. (pp. 186, 187.) 


It is easy to see, indeed, how such a religion may became secu- 
larized and brutal, as it was among the conquering Romans, or 
an insolent fanaticism, as in revolutionary France, or a stealthy 
and slavish vindictiveness, as among some conquered peoples, 
when patriotism becomes, what Dr. Johnson called it, “ the last 
refuge of a scoundrel,” and a cloak for every crime. But it is, in 
part, to save it from that, that we cherish at heart the religion 
of humility and reverence, of mercy and good fruits; while our 
religion will never be the strong and noble thing it might be, 
unless it takes into its compass, and does its best to purify and 
redeem, that larger life which we may fitly call the Soul of the 
State. 


A WORD OF THE PULPIT. 


Our attention was lately called to a volume of sermons ¢ which 
on examination we found very charming,—a delightful flower- 





* Natural Religion. By the author of Ecce Homo. (Roberts.) 


t Sermons for All Sects. By Caleb D. Bradlee. Boston; W. B. Clarke & Co. 
pp. 283. 
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ing-out of the sweet and grave spirit that was so abundant in 
the elder Unitarianism, a delightful relief to the overstrained 
critical and scientific self-consciousness that so often prevails 
even in the best of our modern sermonizing. To one who has 
the good fortune to be often a hearer instead of a doer of the 
word, this is the vein of thought which comes home easiest to 
the mood of his devotion; and it will be an ill day for the so- 
called liberal pulpit when such tones as these cease to be familiar. 

The non-controversial, non-critical, and non-scientific spirit of 
these discourses in general well justifies their title; and they are 
such as we should welcome equally, in the hearing or in the 
reading, whether coming from high-caurch ritualist or from one 
moving in humility of spirit on the perilous edge of agnosticism, 
— because, in general, they deal with the real experiences and 
higher sympathies of the religious life as we actually find it. Of 
course, this is not to deny that the book has, or implies, a body 
of opinion of its own, opinion from which we might often criti- 
cally dissent. But we go to hear preaching, or we take up a 
volume of Christian sermons, more with a view to forget than 
to revive such differences; and what we may hint of them here 
is not to diminish, but only to put in relief, what we have said 
already of the main quality of the book. This quality, we may 
add, shows itself in the directness, the simplicity, the pungency 
and force, the unqualified and unguarded form of assertion, 
which are indeed a merit in the discourse as such, yet lay it open 
to criticism that might do its argument injustice, and so hinder 
it of its true effect. 

An example of such rhetorical overstatement we seem to find 
on page 163, in the paragraphs from which we copy the fol- 
lowing : — 


Before the advent of Christ ideas were shadowy, volatile, sensual, fool- 
ish, and only in a few cases prophetic, hopeful, and celestial. The Jews 
were a people of no great power, while they were small in numbers. 
Philosophers were scarce, and the large mass of the human race had ‘ost 
all hope in themselves, each other, and God; for they lived like beasts, 
met death stoically, frantically, stupidly, and had no time for thought, 
so that even the moments of light that will, despite preparation or 
resistance, gleam upon the darkest minds, were considered or labelled 
as delusive visions.... Look at action before Christ, and then you will 
see that it has no basis, is filled with no unction, refers to no great end, 
and springs from doubt, or difficulty, or pain; that it is spasmodic, 
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speculative, and hap-hazard; that it is the child of inclination, and has 
no sacred affiliation to duty. 


What we object to in sentences like these — spoken as they 
are for edification, not instruction, and to those not qualified to 
take them as the speaker himself means them — is not that they 
are not rigidly and literally true, which in a way they are. It 
is that they are not distinctively true of any epoch: neither be- 
fore nor since the advent of Christ has there been a day when 
“the large mass of the human race” have not been looked on 
just so, and described just so, by serious-minded observers ; every 
word of the charge is repeated, with every grade of emphasis, 
of the moral condition of mankind in this nineteenth Christian 
century. Again, “God has not left himself without witness ” in 
any age: the early Christians certainly did not contrast their 
own time as Mr. Bradlee does with that which went just before ; 
and the wisest of their teachers, Clement of Alexandria and 
others, maintained that “the advent of Christ” was from the 
beginning among men, and was witnessed in every wise and 
devout soul, whether Jew or Gentile. 

There is certainly a difference, quite sufficiently marked and 
striking, which Christianity did introduce, and which did power- 
fully influence the life of mankind generally: namely, it organ- 
ized piety, charity, and other human virtues in a new way, about 
a new centre, giving them a recognition, a discipline, and a vigor 
which they never had before as a social force ; and in that sense 
it may be truly said that a new life had come into the world at 
large as well as among the disciples in particular. But —'till it 
astonished the world by the bitterness and obstinacy of its doc- 
trinal disputes — that life was in the main narrow and obscure ; 
and it cannot be proved, at best it can be but faintly illustrated, 
by the broad view of man and society generally, which preachers 
are so apt to take. 

The qualifications we make were, of course, in the writer's 
mind ; and a little thought, a moment’s putting of himself in the 
attitude of a critic, not a preacher, would have protected an 
argument half-true from being (as we have seen) only a half- 
truth. The modern preacher, especially if he prints his words, 
must bear in mind that the critic “lieth at the door.” The con- 
sciousness of this may cramp him for a little while; but the ob- 
servance of it will mend the weak joints in his armor, and prove 
an economy of his best strength, With this slight and inconsid- 
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erable demur, we wish to express again our grateful appreciation 
of the wealth, the force, and the beauty of those expositions of 
the religious life which we find in Mr. Bradlee’s volume. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


CURVES OF PAULINE AND OF PSEUDO-PAULINE STYLE. 
Il. 


Thus far these eccentricities in the three have been treated 
merely in their outer relations and their metric character. It 
now remains to submit their inner nature, their vital force, and 
their essential significance for stylistic to exacter analysis. To 
this end, we must now pass in review the main elements affected. 

1. The average number of sentences per page is 13; of lines, 
the number is 33: hence, the average sentence is of 2} lines,— it 
is very short. The apostle’s style is thas eminently sharp, crisp, 
sententious, allied not to the German, but to the French type. 
When we consider further that the colons number about 6 per 
page, the average Pauline gramniatic structure is seen to be but 
little over 14 lines long,— the terseness and directness of style 
are doubly manifest. 

In this most important particular, the three depart widely 
from the normal four, but especially Ephesians and Colossians, 
in which the sentences are over twice as long and broken per 
page by less than half the number of colons. In fact, the whole 
argumentative portions of the twin letters furnish pluperfect ex- 
amples of the periodic structure,—a style directly antipodal to 
Paul’s. The thought of the apostle leaps straight to its goal by 
short and rapid bounds. The thought of the Paulinist circles 
around its object in endless gyrations without ever sensibly near- 
ing it,— participial, infinitive, relative clauses heaped one on an- 
other without organic articulation, like the ascending spires of 
a coiled up serpent,—a painted one, ready to dart, and yet never 
darting.* 


*To feel by contrast the fountain-like play of the apostle’s intellect, read Gala- 
tians and, without stopping, straight on through Ephesians (or Philippians). Nemo 
tam prope, nemo proculque! The one bounds forward like an Alpine torrent, the 
other winds along like a Siberian river. 
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t: 2. But this is not all. The four Christian classics are animated 
and impassioned in extraordinary measure by interrogations. 
Two hundred and eighteen times the apostle launches the direct 
question,— thrice per page, once every eleven lines. As the 
curves indicate, in the trio this idiosyncrasy of Paulinity has 
vanished, we may say, wholly. Only three questions are found 
on twenty-one pages, and one of these—the one in Philippians — 
is unintelligible. A more radical divergence in any particular 
is hardly conceivable. 

3. Again, no one will question that the missionary’s mind was 
rich in ideas; but his was eminently 4 constructive genius. 
Many as they were, these ideas existed no one for itself, but 
each was vitalized by contact with another; and they consisted in 
the most complicate interdependence. The evident reflection of 
the manifold and intricate coherence of his notions is the apos- 
tle’s abundant use of particles, whose general function it is, with 
subtile suggestion, to irradiate the filmy network of relations by 
which these notions hang together. His page is strewn thick 
with such hints— more than 4 every 8 lines they average. In 
Ephesians and Colossians, they are little more than }, in Philip- 
pians little more than }, so thickened. 

4. This impressive defect, which drops the curves of these 
letters far towards the bottom of the page, is balanced by an 
equally impressive excess; namely, of xai’s, which lifts the curves 
even beyond the limits of the paper. This conjunction sets the 
conjoined in merely outer relation to each other, placing them 
side by side, without inner nexus. Its equivalent, vaw, character- 
izes the inorganic thinking of the elder Hebrew, just as and—and 
marks the uncultured American. Paul was a son of Israel, and 
used xaf abundantly,— 10 times per page; but the Paulinist far 
more abundantly,— in Ephesians 15 times, in Colossians 16.3 times, 
in Philippians 17 times per page. In still further compensation 
for the lack of particles, there is poured out in the three letters 
a copious flood of synonymes and phrases co-ordinated by xai’s 
(as, over above all rule and authority and power and dominion 
and every name named, etc.), or merely seemingly subordinated 
(as, according to the energy of the strength of his might which he 
energized, etc.). If the Pauline page be likened to a Venetian 
painting aglow with life, rich in blending tints, and fecund of 
spiritual suggestion, the pseudo-Pauline resembles rather a 
chequer-board or, at best, a Florentine mosaic. 
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5. Now, among these particles in the acknowledged Epistles, 
the first rank undoubtedly belongs to those of negation; and of 
these the objective twice outnumber the subjective. Eleven per 
page, one every three lines, thick as islands in the Atgean, these 
repellent negatives are scattered through the wide expanse of 
tho apostle’s diction. Of his philosophy, of his religion, of all 
his thought, perhaps there is no other stamp so sharply character- 
istic. That philosophy was dualism, that religion was engen- 
dered of contradictions, that thought moved in antithesis. With 
him, the affirmation of truth still leaves the idea incomplete, 
hemispherical : only through the negation of the polar error does 
the dilated idea become complete and orbicular. But now, on 
entering the region of the three letters, what another scene dis- 
plays itself! Two-thirds of the whole body of negatives and 
more than three-fourths of the objective class have sunk out of 
sight. The peculiarity of Pauline diction has disappeared 
totally. The current of the writer’s thought streams forth wide 
and free and placid, breaking against rare contradictions; this, 
too, while the three are as controversial in their way as are the 
four themselves. 

6. But it is not merely in numerous negatives that the Pauline 
spirit shows itself a two-edged sword: the same mental temper- 
ament is evinced by abounding adversatives,— dé and ddd, the 
one occurring 65, the other 32, times per 10 pages. No one of 
the three shows any approach to these numbers, as the deep 
deflections of their curves at K and W may testify. 

7. To the prevailing dialectic habit of the missionary, the pro- 
fusion of ydp’s and oty’s bears ample witness. But ydp is over 
four times as frequent as ody,—a circumstance significant for a 
proper understanding of his temper, and intelligible only in the 
light of such understanding. Namely, the inferential oy is super- 
structive: it builds upon a basis already deliberately laid; but 
yap is substructive: it builds beneath a structure already reared, 
but as yet without solid foundation. Manifestly, its great prev- 
alence must indicate a passionate nature, which eagerly projects 
its conclusions and then returns upon its track to ground them 
afterwards. While, therefore, the presence of oty or ydp every 
three or four lines marks the writer as highly ratiocinative, the 
nearly fivefold frequency of the latter denotes him as a rapid and 
vehement reasoner. Both these tokens, but especially the last, 
are in large measure wanting in the triad of letters. As the 
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curves exhibit, ody suffers in iteration only slightly, but yap exces- 
sively, falling to less than 4 in Philippians, to less than } in Ephe- 
sians, to } in Colossians; this, too, in face of the fact that these 
compositions, especially the two last, are gravely argumentative. 

8. Closely allied to the foregoing, having its roots in the same 
rich commingling of discursive and emotional faculties, is the 
apostle’s plenteous employment of hypothetics,— «i and its kin- 
dred. In Philippians, this plenty is reduced nearly 3; in Colos- 
sians, nearly 3; in Ephesians, over $. 

9. Passing by in silence the particles of rarer occurrence, as 
less weighty and unequivocal in their intimations, we come to 
participles and infinitives. Here the scene is suddenly shifted. 
Thus far the wide divergences from Pauline usage have been, 
with xai as a notable exception, by way of deficiency; but, of 
course, this could not last. Defects so great and so many imply 
compensating excesses. So in Ephesians and Colossians the 
participle rises into eminence far beyond what it attains any- 
where in the Pauline tetrad,— but not through its service with 
the article as a simple noun, wherein contrariwise it falls, and 
in Philippians notably, but through its service as a predicate, 
wherein, with surprising redundance, it discharges the singular 
grammatic function of linking one clause into another, and so 
forming a new starting-point for a new fold in the convoluted 
sentence,—a function foreign indeed to its nature, and hence 
assumed only occasionally in the four Epistles, but which it now 
usurps as its own in the absence already noted of articulating 
particles. This idiom, so patent in the twins (Ephesians and 
Colossians) as to catch the most casual eye, has its fit companion 
in what may perhaps be called the appositional use of the infini- 
tive. About this last there are, indeed, several things to be 
noted. The Pauline use of it, whether with or without the arti- 
cle, fluctuates between very close limits; but the Philippian 
scribe doubles the total occurrency, and trebles that of the arti- 
cled infinitive, his especial favorite. On the other hand, this 
same is disowned almost utterly by the Gnostic pair, which em- 
ploy the verbal noun without article in a new and singular office, 
‘ unexampled in the Pauline tetralogy,— to introduce a following 
clause as a vague appositive or correlate to a foregoing one, and 
so gain a new point of departure in the circling flight of the 
author’s idea. Hereof the third chapter of Ephesians presents 
seven more or less distinct instances: dvat, ebayyeAicacba, pwricat, 
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kpatatwOnvat, katona, katadaBéoOu, yvova. The kinship of this 
idiom to the participial one, their common dependence on the 
want of shading particles, and their concurrent testimony to the 
writer’s inorganic thinking are plain without explanation. 

10. Now, of the points of agreement between tetrad and triad 
(9 in Colossians, 11 in Ephesians, 16 in Philippians), 5 concern the 
use of prepositions, as to which, indeed, agreement is in no meas- 
ure surprising, Paul’s own habit being here especially inconstant, 
and as well for other evident reasons. However, as to one prep- 
osition, and that by far the predominant one, that habit is but 
slightly variable; namely, the preposition of condition and instru- 
mentality, év, recurrent nearly 7 times per page. But in Philip- 
pians the average rises to 11, much beyond Pauline precedent ; 
while in the twins it mounts still higher,— to 14.4, 14.7 respec- 
tively, more than doubling the apostolic medial. If, now, we ask, 
as well we may, How is such exuberance possible? the answer 
need not linger. It is the conjunction of é particularly with 
abstracts, but also with personal and relative pronouns, to form 
adverbial phrases, that swells its numbers to the prodigious aggre- 
gates of 88 and 126. Such agency of this preposition is by no 
means unknown to Pauline or other New Testament diction; 
but in these three, especially in the two, letters it has become a 
mannerism of fairly monstrous proportions. 

11. Nevertheless, the plethora is not yet complete. An over- 
plus of articles still further swells it, much more, however, a 
double portion of zas’s a triple burden of genitive modifiers, a 
fivefold surcharge of abstracts with was and double genitives; 
distent with all of which, no less than with adverbial phrases, 
loosely related participles, and disjointed infinitives, no wonder 
the Ephesian and Colossian sentence appears beyond parallel 
unwieldy and dropsical. 

There remain a few minor points of special interest : — 

(a) The fondness of the author of the Gnostic Epistles for 
swelling words, especially compounds, is apparent; let dvaxepa- 
Aadoacba, trepdvw, cvveLworoinoey, drnAXAoTpiwpévot, droxataddd£y, 
ovvapporoyoupévyn, woAvToixitAos, brepextrepiogov, KaLeywriov, TaTeLvo- 
ppoowwn, dpOadrpodovrciav, dvOpwrdperxor, cipnvoroincas, dvtavarAnpow, 
mBavoroyia, €cdoPpyoxeia, and the like, bear witness. Saint Paul 
is himself capable of expressive combinations, as dwoxapadoxia, but 
on occasion, and not without it. 

(6) One genuine case of the indirect question is met with in 
the four letters, Rom. xii. 2 (ri rd Anya), in 71 pages; seven 
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such are met with in the 9 pages of Ephesians (ris # éAmis, ris 
5 wAodros, ri 7d péyeOos, ris } olxovopia, ti Td wAdTos, Ti eddpeoror, 
ri To OeAnpa)! 

(c) The formula of equivalence, “ which is,” recurs 6 times in 
Ephesians, 3 times in Colossians. 

All of these are cases of usages exceptional with Paul, but 
exaggerated into rules by the Paulinist. 

(@) The phrase of citation twice employed in Ephesians, 
“ wherefore says” (8 Aé€ye), in itself hard to justify, is without 
Pauline precedent. 

The diction of Philippians is in many aspects remarkable, but 
only a few of these properly fall under our present scrutiny. 

(e) The pet poveiy comes to hand 11 times in 6 pages, else- 
where but 11 times in 71 pages. 

(/) The restrictive concessive rAjv is found but once in the 
four, and then in a deeply corrupted context (1 Cor. xi. 10); in 
Philippians, it is employed thrice, and strangely. 

(g) Three compounds of yy — eiywvyéw (magnanimous), iod- 
Yuxos (equanimous), ovpyvyos (unanimous) —startle us on re- 
membering that yvyy was no fondling of Paul's. 

Such minutie are separately of little moment: it is their con- 
currence that has weight. 

The vocabulary of the three letters, especially of Philippians, 
departs widely from that of the four; but any discussion of it 
lies without the scope of this paper, which regards not the mate- 
rial, but the modal, principles of composition. Only this observa- 
tion may be pardoned in passing: that no mere listing of Aapaz- 
legomena, or the like, though not valueless, can be decisive as to 
the relations of the vocabularies in question. What seems 
needed is rather research which shall reveal the relative weights 
with which various notional elements enter into the phraseology 
of the respective productions, but, more particularly, which shall 
determine and compare the rates per page at which the range of 
expression is widened, as well in the tetrad as in the triad of 
Epistles. Such an examination, we may be sure, will but dis- 
close a superfetation of the already teeming evidence that the 
scriptures under inquiry can sustain no higher pretensions than 
to be mediate and secondary reflections of the apostle’s mind. 


SUMMARY. 


In the first part of this paper, the existence of a formal type 
of Pauline expression was set in evidence, The departures 
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therefrom, in the case of the four Epistles, were reckoned, classi- 
fied, aggregated, compared, and averaged. The like was done 
for the other three. By a graphical device, the whole state of 
case was brought within a single glance, and the whole body 
of facts made to bear down with collected weight upon the un- 
derstanding. Lastly, the calculus of probabilities was summoned, 
to show that the certified divergences constituted a phenomenon 
demanding special interpretation. 

But, so far, the analysis. was merely quantitative. The facts 
were treated merely in their mass and in their number. The 
second part has been given to their qualitative evaluation. The 
approximate uniformities in the mechanism of Paul’s scripture 
have been dealt with as so many outward projections of his con- 
sciousness ; and, by tracing back the lines of projection, we have 
been enabled to reconstruct in outline that consciousness itself. 
A like process has yielded us a sketch of the mental and emo- 
tional temper of the writers of the three letters, at least so far 
as indicated by the principal-divergences from the type of the 
four. We have found the two outlines in no manner congruent. 
On the contrary, in from eight to twelve capital aspects, they 
prove to be not only unlike, but contrasted and repugnant. By 
no deformation possible in reason. can the two figures be made 
to approach similarity,—no more than a plane surface can be 
wrapped around 4 sphere or a sphere surface flattened out upon 
a plane. They resemble each other as little as do their represen- 
tative curves, as little as a triangle resembles a circle. 

It is vain to urge that these curves, these constructions, depict 
the apostolic mind at different stages of development; for time 
fails for any such change: no more, yea, less, than a lustrum can 
have elapsed between Romans, or even 2 Corinthians, and any 
of the three. But, even had a generation intervened, any con- 
ceivable development must have followed some general direction 
observable in the four, and surely not have run diametrically 
counter thereto. Nor can diversity in subject-matter be alleged 
to account for the contrarieties in manner; for these latter at- 
tach to precisely such elements in our selection as must be thought 
not, indeed, invariant, but only in small degree variant, with the 
matter of discourse. Moreover, this itself alters not nearly so 
much on passing to the three as on passing from member to 
member of the four. The general theme of Romans, for in- 
stance, is much closer akin to Ephesians and Colossians than to 
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either of Corinthians; while Galatians is quite as far from these 
twain as they are from Philippians. 

So much, at least, may be affirmed with confidence: that the 
path of investigation here struck into leads to the gravest doubts 
as to the genuineness of any of the three compositions in ques- 
tion. When this round of research shall have been extended 
into the region of the notional elements of style, and fulfilled in 
the domain of the notions themselves, perhaps there may no 
longer be left ground for reserve of judgment. 
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Concerning Jesus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nore.— The writer of the following communication accom- 


panies it with the following lines of explanation, addressed to 
the editor of this Review : — 


I agree with you perfectly that we cannot afford to lose our heroes and 
saints, and that the idealization with which time inevitably invests them 
is good and wholesome “when it is not actual idolatry” The reason 
why I have been diffuse on the. negative side is precisely because the ex- 
altation of him by the great majority of our religious people does amount 
to idolatry. In their literature, it is constantly claimed by their clerical 
leaders, in speech and print, not only that he was without sin or even 
error, but that he was God. For the disciples of such teachers, every 
one of my Scriptural references to the mistakes of Jesus is needed. 
Those references will seem new and strange to the few of that class who 
will read them, because their Bible reading has always been through the 
spectacles of such commentators as Scott and Henry. But you see very 
well how little such references, even supposing them correctly stated by 
the reporters, detract from the eminent greatness and goodness which I 
heartily ascribe to Jesus of Nazareth. 


CONCERNING JESUS. 


One very remarkable feature of the teaching of Jesus was that 
he dared not only to question, but materially to modify, the re- 
ligion of his time. Recognizing in it not only defect, but positive 
error, he made free criticism upon the system and its adminis- 
trators and its founder, not only contradicting the traditions of 
the scribes and Pharisees, but modifying the code of the ten 
commandments given by Moses. To the pious people of his time 
he must have appeared as Luther did to the Roman Charch, as 
Channing did to the New England clergy, as Parker did to the 
conservatives in Boston. 

Of course he was opposed and maligned; and we are apt to 
ascribe this treatment mainly to those of the scribes and Phari- 
sees who were hypocrites, devourers of widows’ houses, etc. But 
it should be remembered that among the scribes and Pharisees 
were also the most truly devout and pious of the Jewish nation. 
They were disciples of Moses, feeling confident that his com- 
mands were the commands of God; and when Jesus presumed 
to allow what Moses had forbidden, and to forbid what he 
had commanded, these children of Abraham thought themselves 
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bound to oppose and denounce him. Believing themselves rep- 
resentatives of the only true religion, their allegiance to Moses 
necessarily led them to oppose and denounce him who contra- 
dicted Moses. Believing the prophetic declarations of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Amos, that a son of David would arise 
to sit on the throne of David, deliver his people from foreign 
oppressors, collect them in the land of Palestine, and maintain 
them there in peace and prosperity, they were necessarily indig- 
nant to see the Messianic name claimed by one who declined to 
execute the Messianic function; who forbade his followers to 
fight, and required submission instead of resistance to Roman 
oppression. Thus it inevitably came to pass that Jesus was dis- 
countenanced and opposed by the best as well as the worst por- 
tion of the Jewish nation. 

This attitude on the part of devout Jews will not seem strange 
if we consider how sweeping were the pretensions of Jesus. 
Claiming to be bearer of an authoritative message from God, he 
demanded, first, belief in himself as the Divine messenger, and 
then repentance for sin and a change of life in accordance with 
his further directions. The first injunction of Jesus to a new 
disciple was to follow him in preaching repentance for sin and a 
speedy coming of the kingdom of heaven, leaving a bread-win- 
ning occupation if the disciple had one, or, if he were rich, selling 
his property for the relief of the poor. The poor and needy, the 
suffering, the despised, the sinful, were special objects of interest 
and sympathy to Jesus; and his friendly intimacy with those 
classes was one of the most common reproaches made against 
him by the scribes and Pharisees. He also treated women with 
the same consideration as men, and gave no countenance to the 
Mosaic doctrine of their inferiority. 

The prominent characteristic of the ministry of Jesus was self- 
sacrificing labor for the good of others, physically and spiritually. 
Next to the love of God our Father, the chief duty he taught 
was the love of all men as brothers, and the help of all who were 
in need. His disciples were to be patient and submissive even 
under insult and injury, and were to forgive and love even their 
enemies. - 

The first duty, love to God our Father, was to be shown by 
obedience ; and obedience was, first, repentance and reformation, 
such as the Prodigal Son exhibited; and, next, help and comfort 
to those in need, such as was given by the Good Samaritan. 
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Under this new dispensation, sacrifices, rites, and ceremonies of 
worship, holy places and holy days, and outward observances of 
every kind were discarded as unnecessary. When Jesus visited 
the temple and the synagogues, it was not to join in the ritual 
observances there, but to teach his new doctrine. 

His sharpest rebukes were given to the self-righteous and sanc- 
timonious. The poor and ignorant sinners he accosted with 
friendly sympathy, seeking to attract, that he might reform them. 
He counselled following the dictates of the individual conscience 
in regard to right and wrong, instead of taking traditions, oral 
or written, as the chief authority. He forbade prayer in public 
and conspicuous fasting,— customs much in vogue among the 
Pharisees,— and forbade the taking of oaths, though the third 
commandment of the decalogue allowed it. He enjoined non-re- 
sistance to injuries and to those who inflicted them. He refused 
to be defended by the sword, and prayed for those who betrayed 
and cracified him. 

He praised poverty, irrespective of its cauees, and censured 
wealth, irrespective of the mode of its acquisition. He not only 
called men away from their self-supporting occupations, but 
when they “followed him,” and went out to preach his gospel, 
he expressly enjoined that they should go without purse or scrip, 
and depend entirely for subsistence on the hospitality of those to 
whom they preached. And here, as in other things, his exam- 
ple corresponded with his precept. Teaching his hearers to 
take no thought for food or clothing, and saying frankly to those 
who offered to follow him that he had neither home nor prop- 
erty, he took no wife, had no settled habitation, and was, during 
his whole ministry, “ without visible means of support.” 

He was not, however, an ascetic, like John the Baptist; and he 
gave no countenance to such “withdrawal from the world” as 
hermits, monks, and nans have practised. He lived among the 
people, and ate and drank, as he enjoined his disciples to eat and 
drink, such things as were offered, whether at the table of rich or 
poor. The Gospels tell us not only that he drank wine with his 
disciples and others, but that he made it in abundance for a fes- 
tive occasion. 

Enjoining not merely non-resistance to the evil-doer, but pa- 
tient submission to robbery and personal violence, Jesus gave no 
recognition to what are now called the rights of man; none 
to the claim of the weak for protection against injury by the 
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strong; none to the duties of citizenship; none to the need of 
mental culture, science, art, invention. All these things, now 
considered highly important by Christian ministers and people, 
Jesus passed by as utterly unworthy of attention. How are we 
to interpret his disregard of matters now deemed essential to the 
welfare of civilized society? How are we to explain the fact that 
Jesus not only enjoined neglect of provision for food, clothing, 
and shelter, but fortified this teaching by his example during the 
whole course of his public life? 

The explanation of these peculiarities of the teaching and prac- 
tice of Jesus seems to be that he really expected a coming of the 
kingdom of heaven, and a supernatural overthrow of the king- 
doms of this world, during the lifetime of the generation to whom 
he spoke. Sooner or later, within that time (the precise date 
being known only to the Father), he, the only begotten Son, 
would come in the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory, 
attended by angels, who would divide all mankind into two 
classes, the righteous and the wicked, thenceforth to remain per- 
manently separated. 

This expectation of Jesus, that a supernatural overturn of all 
existing civil and social arrangements was speedily approaching, 
seems to explain his prohibition of methods of thinking and liv- 
ing which now are not only systematically practised by all who 
call themselves his followers, but are systematically defended by 
the ministers who call themselves Christian. Earnest solicitude 
about provision for food, clothing, and shelter, active effort to 
lay up treasures on earth, vigorous resistance to evil and the evil- 
doer, vindication of popular rights against tyrannical rulers, are 
now not only the custom and the accepted rule among Christian 
men, but are enjoined as duties by Christian ministers. This 
course would be correct if they would candidly acknowledge that 
the precepts of Jesus concerning these matters were intended 
only for the generation to whom he spoke, and were never de- 
signed for our time. But since our teachers simultaneously with 
their practice and advocacy of customs directly opposite to the 
injunctions of Jesus claim for him not only supreme authority, 
but perfect immunity from error and mistake, it becomes neces- 
sary to speak plainly of such of his ideas as facts have proved to 
be erroneous. 

Not only has no such inauguration of “the kingdom of heaven” 
appeared, as he promised, within the lifetime of some who heard 
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him, not only has no reign of peace and discontinuance of war 
occurred since the coming of him whom they call “Prince of 
Peace,” but much of the most satisfactory progress of our race 
since his time has come through disregard of his injunctions. He 
required submission and obedience to tyrannieal rulers as a duty 
to God. We, including the Christian ministry, find that God is 
better served and our own true welfare better promoted by 
overthrowing tyrants, and establishing a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” He enjoined non-re- 
sistance to injurious treatment, even amounting to personal en- 
slavement. We have found the system of slavery so pernicious 
to the community and to each of its component classes as to ne- 
cessitate the thorough extirpation of it, even by the use of vio- 
lence. He seemed regardless of all education except that of the 
conscience. We find that God is best served by the thorough 
cultivation of alJ the powers he has given us,— those of the body 
and mind as well as of the soul. We cultivate art, science, in- 
vention, search after truth in all the departments of human wel- 
fare, and we find our race made better as well as wiser through 
these courses of action. 

It is no extreme disparagement of a man eminently great and 
good to say that he made some mistakes, and fell into some 
errors of judgment. But, when his partisans contradict obvious 
facts by claiming for him infallibility and perfection, it is needful 
that the mistakes he made be plainly pointed out, 

I have already spoken of the great error into which Jesus fell : 
the expectation of a speedy inauguration of the kingdom of 
heaven under his administration, with a final judgment of all 
mankind, separating them permanently into two classes, the 
righteous and the wicked. Some other mistakes of his are the 
following : — 

He directed his disciples to search the scriptures (meaning, of 
course, the Hebrew scriptures), saying not only that they testified 
of him, but that Moses wrote of him. We have those writings 
as they existed in his time; but there is no good reason to be- 
lieve that any chronicler, prophet, or psalmist either foresaw or 
spoke of such a person as Jesus, and it is certain that no allu- 
sion to him is to be found either in what Moses actually wrote 
or in the five books which tradition attributes to him. 

Jesus declared that, in that kingdom of God which was speed- 
ily to appear, his twelve apostles (including Judas Iscariot) should 
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sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. The 
promised second coming remains unfulfilled; and nobody now 
supposes that Judas either has had or will have the promised 
exaltation. 

Jesus declared that whatever petition any two of his disciples 
agreed together to ask should certainly be granted; also, that 
whatever any one of them should ask, believing, should be 
granted; also, that the power of working miracles should be 
given to all who believed in him. None of these promises have 
been fulfilled. 

Some of the declarations attributed to Jesus in the gospel nar- 
ratives are inconsistent with others resting on the same authority. 
Thus, after protesting against tradition, and calling the scribes 
and Pharisees (the chief upholders of tradition) “blind guides,” 
“ hypocrites,” and “ vipers,” he commands his disciples: “ What- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do.” He is rep- 
resented as saying, “ No one cometh to the Father but by me”; 
and yet his beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son teaches a direct 
return of sinners to the Father, without seeking or needing a me- 
diator. He declared to his disciples that the kingdom of heaven 
would be introduced within their lifetime by himself, coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, as obvious as 
lightning to the eyes of all men. He even said to the priests and 
scribes before whom he was brought for trial, “ Ye shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven.” And yet he also 
said, “The kingdom of heaven cometh not with observation ” ; 
“the kingdom of heaven is within you.” He promised pardon of 
sin to believers, and yet he also said that God would render to 
every man according to his works, a method absolutely incom- 
patible with that division of mankind into sheep and goats — one 
set all good, the other all bad — which he elsewhere announced 
as the Divine arrangement. 

The best observers of human nature find reason to believe that 
there is something good in all men, even the worst. On the 
other hand, observation and experience unite to assure us that 
few lives, if any, are free from error. The conflict between flesh 
and spirit, of which Paul so pathetically complained, is still felt 
and acknowledged by the most saint-like people of our time, as it 
has been by those of all the intervening centuries. The division of 
the whole human race, then, into goats and sheep at any particu- 
lar time, one class received into permanent happiness and the 
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other condemned to permanent misery, seems the most improb- 
able of all things, being irreconcilable with either justice or good- 
ness in God, and also inconsistent with those qualities which we 
most highly venerate in Jesus. We know that people are con- 
stantly passing from this mortal life to the next stage of exist- 
ence in all degrees and varieties of impenitent sin. Since it was 
this very class that Jesus, during his mortal life, was most anxious 
to help and to save, we may rationally feel confident that his 
character will not be so changed, and changed for the worse, as 
to care nothing for sin and suffering in the future state. We 
may reasonably expect that he, with all other philanthropic souls, 
will seek to help and to save there no less than they did here; 
and it would be irreverent and blasphemous to assume that God, 
our Father, will ever cease to welcome repentance and reforma- 
tion. 

Considering the uncertainty of the authorship as well as date 
of the Gospels, and the probability of error in the record of tra- 
ditions penned from thirty to sixty years after the period de- 
scribed, we cannot wonder at the amount of error and inconsis- 
tency there incorporated with the wisdom of Jesus. How much 
of the error is his, and how much that of the reporters, cannot 
probably now be discovered. 

If now it be asked, Why should we interfere to rectify the ex- 
aggerations now current concerning Jesus? the answer is that 
in his case they transcend saintship and amount to idolatry. By 
the great majority of people in all lands called Christian, Jesus 
is assumed to be not only Zhe Christ of Hebrew prophecy, but 
also God, the Supreme Being, the Lord of heaven and earth, to 
whom chiefly worship and obedience are due. So thoroughly 
has this sentiment permeated Christendom that Henry Ward 
Beecher merely voiced the popular opinion when he declared 
that to him Christ was God, and that God the Father seemed 
to him only a dim and shadowy effluence. When the official 
teachers of religion take this ground, it is quite time to bring 
forward such testimony as the New Testament itself contains of 
the manifest difference between the Sovereign and his messen- 
ger. If Jesus prayed to the “Lord of heaven and earth,” ad- 
dressing him as “my God,” calling him also “my Father,” and 
instructing his disciples to call him “Our Father,” can he ap- 
prove of our transferring our worship from his Father to himself ? 

I repeat, to say of a man eminently great and good that he 

10 
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fell into some errors of judgment is surely no great reproach. 
Nevertheless, such claims of infallible wisdom have been made 
for Jesus by the religious teachers of Christendom, that criti- 
cism of him, even to this extent, will seem to many people irrev- 
erent and calumnious. Still, having firm confidence that truth is 
better than error, and that it will ultimately prevail, we need not 
fear to seek it diligently, to hold it fast when found, and openly 
to declare it. 


Cuartes K. Wuipptr. 


REFORM IN THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. 


Students of political institutions complain that only great 
emergencies develop anything like great leadership in our system 
of politics. In the practical working of both our national and 
State governments, they say, the care of public interests is left to 
men who have made no adequate study of social and political 
institutions; who are inexperienced in practical legislation; who 
seek political preferment for its honors and emoluments; who 
make politics a means for advancing their own personal interests. 
The want of leadership, on the one hand, in the ordinary emer- 
gencies of government, and the want of sufficient knowledge and 
experience, on the other, among many of those who are intrusted 
with legislative powers, are evils for which both philosophers and 
statesmen wish a remedy. 

To correct one of them at least, a recent writer (“G. B.”) has 
urgently advocated the admission of the President’s cabinet to 
the debates and deliberations of Congress. The professed object 
of this is to supply the present want of leadership in the House, 
occasioned by the distribution of its work among forty-two or 
forty-three committees. Unquestionably, a few able leaders 
could give more unity, directness, and expedition to the business 
of Congress, and without doubt also the presence of the cabinet, 
with power to influence the action of Congress, would effect some 
very desirable ends. But at the same time it would increase the 
power and influence of the executive to such an extent as to 
counteract many of the checks which the separation of the legis- 
lative from the executive function of government is designed to 
supply. No doubt the present system of innumerable committees 
is anarchical and unmanageable; and no doubt also the executive, 
being most familiar with the practical wants of public business, 
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should have some means of bringing the attention of Congress to 
the pressing and immediate consideration of the most important 
matters, if the absence of organizing leadership in the legislative 
power only delays and confuses the action of government. But 
the very fact urged in favor of cabinet representation — namely, 
the want of adequate leadership on the floors of Congress — shows 
how much the influence of the executive upon legislation would 
be increased by cabinet representation. There would be few 
guarantees against the dangerous growth of centralized and exec- 
utive government, We admit, however, that the scheme, with 
proper qualifications, has some very commendable features. But, 
even if it were free from objections, it would require to be supple- 
mented by other constitutional provisions, upon which we cannot 
enter at present. The want, however, which it is intended to 
supply has suggested to us a reform in our representative system, 
which is also a modification of the English system, and which 
will insure opportunities for able political leaders, and encourage 
such moral and political independence as a representative is enti- 
tled to have, if his knowledge and experience qualify him for the 
possession of power at all. : 

In the representative system of Great Britain, a member of 
Parliament may be chosen from any borough or district in the 
kingdom, and requires only that he be a citizen of the country at 
large. Practice and custom may impose some qualifications upon 
the actual working of this system, but its general character and 
purpose are as we have represented it. The system, the general 
principle of which we cammend for the United States, may be 
comprehended in the following three provisions: first, that 
candidates for the United States Senate may stand for election 
from any State in the Union without reference to their place of 
residence in the country; second, that candidates for the House 
of Representatives shall, as at present, be confined to the State 
from which they are elected, but will be allowed to stand for any 
Congressional district in that State without reference to their 
place of residence in the State; third, that candidates for either 
house in the State legislatures may stand for any district in their 
State without regard to anything but their citizenship of that 
State. 

The difference between the first and second of these provisions, 
as students of constitutional questions will readily remark, is 
designed as a concession to the fundamental principle of our 
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government, a compromise between central and local interests; 
while in both of them the enlargement of the constituencies before 
which candidates can appear increases the opportunities for lead- 
ing men to serve their country, and confers a premium upon 
political sincerity, consistency, and independence. We shall not 
enter into any consideration whether present constitutional pro- 
visions make such a system possible or not. Whatever they may 
or may not permit, it is certain that practice does not conform 
to the policy ‘we have outlined. Hence we shall discuss it solely 
upon its merits. Under the present system, a change of constitu- 
ency requires the removal of a man’s business, which is often an 
impossibility, or involves a larger sacrifice than can be expected, 
the lapse of some time to obtain a resident citizenship, and per- 
haps a longer time for identifying himself with local interests and 
cultivating the special favor of the electorate by other means 
than the knowledge, experience, and abilities of a statesman. 

The advantages of the scheme we have suggested will be evident 
when we have remarked the evils which attend the existing system. 
At present, a representative can seek no adequate vindication of 
political independence. He is at the mercy of a single constitu- 
ency. His whole course must be shaped for its support. There 
would be no objection to this if only the support or opposition of 
such a constituency were always the spontaneous expression of its 
own will. But politics is everywhere a game of balances, and 
often the balance of power is held by electors who can be either 
corrupted or deceived; and hence corporate interests can use 
their power in such cases against every representative who will 
not serve them. A man above reproach, who will not sacrifice 
the larger interests of the country for his personal gain or for the 
interest of a class, may be easily deprived of his power and influ- 
ence by concentrating opposition upon the only constituency 
before which he can appear. To re-enforce this possibility, we 
have a great superstition: that a political defeat after once hold- 
ing an office, or while holding it, must mean political retirement, 
generally permanent. As soon, therefore, as a man becomes obnox- 
ious to some particular interest, it may combine all its forces to 
defeat him and to elect a more subservient representative ; and the 
defeated party is allowed no opportunity for vindication before 
another electorate. A man whose duties are connected almost 
solely with federal and national interests ought to have some right 
of appeal when a political accident or political corruption has 
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deprived him of power. If it were his business only to uphold 
local interests against all others, it would be a different question, 
But, when his position requires of him some support for interests 
that are larger than merely local, he ought to enjoy some freedom 
from the pressure of those influences which never see, or never 
care for, the more general principles of public policy and justice, 
or he ought to be able to appear before some constituency that is 
willing to respect a politieal conscience. 

At present, with no possibility of obtaining the support of any 
but a single electoral district, a Senator or Representative is in a 
eonstant conflict between his public duties and his interests, with 
no prospeet of adequate reward for pursuing his duty and sacri- 
ficing his personal interests. Hence the present system of repre- 
sentation, according undue power to all agencies which can 
concentrate their influence upon the small balance of power in 
a single constituency, and giving comparative finality to any 
verdict which their influence can purchase, is a premium upon 
lobbying and corruption, or it allows the consequences of an acci- 
dent to be entirely teo great. It aceords far greater advantages 
to the dishonest forces of polities than to moral courage and a 
truly disinterested statesmanship. There are plenty of men who 
would sacrifice opportunities for wealth and devote themselves 
unreservedly to the welfare of their country, content with the 
study of politics and the exercise of a statesman’s powers and 
duties, if only they could be assured of any reasonable chances 
for support, or of getting the public to see and appreciate disin- 
terestedness. But men of high character and with the purposes 
of statesmen will not sacrifice their integrity or their usefulness 
to a system which will not respect moral courage, or tolerate 
convictions that are on the face of them public-spirited and hon- 
est. They will remain’ by preference in private life. As it is, 
a man’s whole publie conduct may have to be a contradiction 
merely to conciliate the favor of his constituency. But a man 
who can rise no higher than the fluctuating balances of local 
caprice and prejudice, or who has to live in perpetual fear of 
pressure which is not the spontaneous expression of his constitu- 
ents’ will, is in many cases, if not in most, a man whose political 
principles can be tampered with by all those interests that seek 
special favor from legislation. It is the man whose convictions 
and conduct are independent of this kind of pressure that ought 
to be regarded as the safest person to intrust with power. But 
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the present system does not favor this. It offers all its prizes for 
political obsequiousness and none for political independence. It 
is a system, therefore, which gives political virtue little opportu- 
nity to survive in the struggle for honor and power. 

We could increase the interest in the question, and give more 
directness to the argament, by referring to numerous instances 
in the history of this country which would forcibly illustrate the 
need of the policy we have suggested. But, in addition to the 
exhaustive discussion which they would require in order to make 
them fully appreciated, they would be seen in that partisan spirit, 
and would most likely invoke that kind of comment and criticism, 
which are entirely irrelevant to the real issues of the problem. 
We shall be content, therefore, to select an instance outside of our 
own politics, and which none can fail to appreciate. We refer to 
the case of Mr. Gladstone. That great statesman could never 
have led the career in this country which he has led in England. 
Unquestionably, a man of his abilities, both as a statesman and as 
a party leader, would make his influence felt in any country. 
Unquestionably, he would anywhere occupy a high place in the 
councils of party and the estimation of a people. But it would 
be at the expense of the two most important elements in the 
fame, the character, and the influence of Mr. Gladstone. Those 
two elements are his undoubted sincerity amid all the changes 
of political policy and opinion which mark his eventful life, and 
the vast power which his freedom, and his exemption from the 
consequences of local prejudice, of accident, or of the concen- 
trated efforts of opponents to compel his retirement, accord to 
him for educating a people in moral and political truth, or for 
sustaining his position until the course of events has vindicated 
his judgment. These are advantages which cannot be lightly 
considered. Without them, a statesman can only follow in the 
wake of public opinion, with no power to guide the fortuitous 
and blundering course which it is certain to take unless it has a 
superior leader, although he may be perfectly conscious of the 
proper policy to reach the goal by a shorter way. With the 
possibility of resigning his seat in Parliament when differing from 
his constituents, and yet seeking a re-election where his political 
policy could be supported, Mr. Gladstone has enjoyed the very 
necessary power of proving the sincerity of his political convic- 
tions, and of retaining his political influence at the same time. 

We have no machinery in our system adequate to the attain- 
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ment of this end. A representative has every facility that he 
thight enjoy elsewhere for proving his sincerity or his indepen- 
dence of party, but the chances are that he must sacrifice his power 
and influence for it. The only place where political independence 
counts for anything, or enjoys any adequate immunity from 
effective persecution, is among the voters. It is at least equally 
important that representatives should enjoy a similar immunity. 
But they donot. Every exhibition of independence is a risk. If 
they offend their constituents by taking larger views of public 
questions, they can expect neither a retention of their power nor 
a vindication of their sincerity. It is a remarkable and signifi- 
cant fact that no man resigns his seat in Congress on the ground 
that he differs from his constituency in opinion, when the course 
of events has compelled him to modify the party views upon 
which he was elected. Great emphasis ought to be laid upon this 
fact. For it indicates very distinctly the absence of that freedom 
and power which every legislator ought to possess. In England, 
a member of Parliament, if he finds his views on an important 
public and party policy at variance with the will of the borough 
electing him, can resign his seat and appear before another con- 
stituency for a reinvestiture of power. In such a case,'a man is 
not the servant of those merely personal interests that are con- 
nected with public office, but he is able to elevate principle above 
expediency, or to prove that his convictions are not assumed in 
a political emergency to protect his private interest, as a repre- 
sentative, behind the support of an electorate whose opinions he 
ought to influence as well as obey. In other words, the English 
system puts political honesty at least upon equal terms with dem- 
agogy and subserviency to the superstition of party infallibility. 
But in this country the resignation of a seat in Congress, on such 
a ground as we have indicated, would mean, we suspect in every 
instance, absolute retirement from politics, and the sacrifice of all 
the power and opportunities which a reinstatement would confer 
upon moral earnestness, independence, and disinterested convic- 
tions. As it is, a statesman must await the developments of the 
future before unequivocally declaring himself. In the mean time, 
he can only be the pliant instrument, consciously or unconsciously, 
of party necessities which may be determined more by interests 
than by principles. His conscience must be pliable to every form 
of equivocation and obsequiousness, if he is to rest secure in the 
confidence of his party, or retain what little influence he may pos- 
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sess as a legislator. The result is that the profoundest students 
of political institutions, and statesmen of an independent charac- 
ter, are debarred from position and power, while their places are 
taken by that subservient, and often utterly ignorant or unprin- 
cipled, class of legislators which we everywhere stigmatize as 
“ politicians.” 

The situation is a grave one, and demands consideration and a 
remedy. It is true that the evil is made worse by the phenom- 
enal ignorance of American electorates on the social, economical, 
and political questions upon which they are called to pronounce 
judgment, while their power is as great as if they were governed 
by intelligence in their votes. This offers a splendid feast of car- 
rion for demagogues. The extent to which they presume upon 
that ignorance is exemplified in every political campaign. This 
is known and realized by every thinking man. Upon it we can- 
not comment here, farther than to remark the proof it presents, 
that a system is required which, while retaining a man’s responsi- 
bility to his constituents, shall guarantee statesmen of the highest 
character some opportunity to vindicate themselves against all 
influences that operate to deprive the country of their services. 

Of course, no remedy will be complete which does not go to 
the root of the matter and elevate the intelligence of the voter. 
But this cannot be done as long as demagogy and political 
obsequiousness are accorded the largest share of advantages in 
the struggle for power and influence. The policy which will go a 
long way towards making possible political education by those 
whose consciences are above the tricks of the politician is that 
which secures as much freedom of opinion and action to represen- 
tatives as is possessed by the electorate. For by this means alone 
can any adequate encouragement be given to men who are willing 
to give their services unreservedly to their country, and whose 
integrity, independence, and non-partisan devotion to public 
interests ought to be protected against the contingencies of acci- 
dent and conspiracy. It is a policy which will multiply the 
opportunities of able men in proportion to the number of con- 
stituencies before whom they can appear for a grant of power, 
while it cautions local interests against an abuse of their influence 
by ingratitude to public servants. 

These are no small advantages to be gained. But chief among 
them would be that in which patronage would be made to play a 
less important part in politics. A man who seeks the suffrages 
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of a community in which a purely personal following is a subor- 
dinate factor must rely for support upon the justice of his cause, 
upon his intelligence and appeal to principles, and not upon any 
political favors that he might bestow. He must stand largely, if 
not wholly, upon his merits as a public trustee of power. The 
elevating character which this would give to politics in this coun- 
try cannot be exaggerated. It is of the very essence of that 
reform which is becoming more and more apparent to the intelli- 
gence of all parties; namely, that a man who has been faithful to 
the duties of his office and who refuses to be the servant of “lob- 
bies,” of “ trusts,” of corporations and special interests, against 
the general rights of the public, shall be retained in power, and 
shall not be placed at the mercy of a political retirement which 
has not been justly deserved. 

J. H. Hystop 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


GOETHE AT LEIPZIG. 


The residence of Goethe as a student at Leipzig was in many 
respects a crisis in the life of the poet. It is always a critical 
period in the life of a youth when he quits the shelter of his 
childhood’s home and enters on vollegiate life. 

Goethe had expressed a preference for Géttingen, then the 
foremost, although the youngest of German universities. But 
the old-fashioned father preferred the older institution, and in- 
sisted on Leipzig. 

Leipzig, then the largest inland city of Germany, boasted itself 
a second Paris; as the roystering student in Auerbach’s Keller 
in the first part of Faust says,— 

“ Meio Leipzig lob’ ich mir, 
Es ist ein klein Paris und bildet seine Leu 

The change from the antiquated traditions of Frankfort to the 
fashionable life of Leipzig caused him some annoyance. His 
clothes, though of rich material, wanted the modish cut required 
by the local tailors; and his language had an archaic sound. 
- These defects were remedied : his costly wardrobe was exchanged, 
not without a considerable pecuniary sacrifice, for more stylish 
habiliments, his tongue soon accommodated itself to the require- 
ments of the Leipzig ear, and his social successes seem to have 
been all that he could desire. 

ul 
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It is doubtful if he added much to his intellectual attainments 
by his attendance on the lectures of the professors, whatever he 
may have gained by private study. But he learned to under- 
stand and appreciate the native bent of his mind, which tended 
to observation of fact, to the study of nature, of art and life, and 
revolted against all introversive and metaphysical pursuits. 

“I attended my Collegia [lectures] at first diligently and 
faithfully. Philosophy, however, failed utterly to enlighten me. 
As to logic, it seemed to me strange that I should take to pieces, 
isolate, and as it were destroy those operations of the mind 
which from youth up I had performed with the greatest ease, in 
order to a right understanding of their use. 

“As it regards matter [dem Dinge], the world, and God, I 
believed that I knew about as much as the teacher; and, in more 
than one place, there seemed to me to be a mighty hitch. Never- 
theless, all went on in tolerable order until toward Lent, when, 
in the neighborhood of Professor Winkler, in Thomas Place, just 
at the hour of the lecture, the most delicious pancakes, fresh 
from the griddle, made their appearance, which made us so late 
that our note-books grew thinner and thinner, and the last of them 
toward spring melted away and was lost together with the snow.” 

This confession of distaste for intellectual philosophy agrees 
with othér known utterances of Goethe. He says, “I never 
cared to think about thinking.” And in one of his conversations 
he declared, “I have metaphysics enough to last me till my 
blessed end, and I could do without any.” 

It is necessary to bear in mind this characteristic of Goethe’s 
mind in order to appreciate the satire of that curious episode in 
the first part of Faust—the interview between Mephistophe- 
les and the young scholar who comes to consult with Faust about 
entering college. Faust refuses to see him. Mephistopheles, 
disguised in Faust’s gown and cap, receives and entertains the 
innocent youth. He recommends to him ironically precisely the 
studies which Goethe disliked : — 

“My dear friend, I recommend to you first Collegium Logi- 
cum. By that your mind will be properly trained, buckled in 
Spanish boots, so that in future it may creep more deliberately . 
along the path of thought, and not run this way and that way, 
backward and forward, like an ignis fatuus. Then you will 
often be taught that what formerly you performed with one 
stroke freely, like eating and drinking, requires a deliberate one, 
two, three, 
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“To be sure, it is with the fabric of thought as it is with a 

weaver’s masterpiece, where one tread moves a thousand threads: 
the shuttles shoot across and across, the threads flow unseen; 
one stroke makes thousand connections. Then comes the philoso- 
pher, and proves to you that it must be so: that the first is so, 
and the second so, and therefcre the third and fourth must be so; 
and that, had it not been for the first and second, the third and 
fourth could never have been. That is praised by scholars every- 
where, but they have not become weavers.” 
- “He who would understand and describe the living subject 
seeks first to drive out from it the spirit. Then he has the com- 
ponent parts in his hand; but, alas! the spiritual band that con- 
nects them is wanting. ... 

“ Afterwards, first of all you must apply yourself to Metaphysics. 
Then look to it that with deep thought you seize what does not 
fit the human brain. Some magnificent word will serve for what 
goes into it and what does not go in.” 

A far more important confession than that of dislike to meta- 
physical study connects itself with Goethe’s residence in Leipzig. 
It relates to his renunciation of all ecclesiastical interest, his 
complete withdrawal from the Church. Goethe’s nature was 
essentially religious. He was religious in the sense in which 
Saint Paul characterizes the religion of the Athenians: he was 
dacdapovérrepos. His religion was mixed with what we call 
superstition, of whieh there are curious instances in his biography. 
But Goethe was dissatisfied with all ecclesiastical connections ; 
and he endeavors, not very satisfactorily, I think, to explain and 
justify his divorce from the Church. 

Apropos to his complaint that Gellert, of whom he speaks with 
the greatest reverence and affection, failed to exercise on him 
the religious influence which he might have done, he says, “I 
take this opportunity to recall something from my early youth to 
make it apparent that the great interests of ecclesiastical religion 
should be treated more connectedly and systematically, in order 
to yield the fruit which might be expected of them.” 

“The Protestant religion,” he says, “has too little fulness and 
system to keep the congregation together: consequently, it may 
easily happen that members separate themselves from it, and 
either form small congregations or without any ecclesiastical con- 
nection lead their civil life quietly side by side. Hence, it was 
long ago complained that the number of church-goers diminished 
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from year to year, and in the same proportion those who cared 
for the Lord’s Suppers. In regard to both topics of complaint, 
the cause lies very near; but who will venture to declare it? 
We will attempt it.” He proceeds to explain that Protestant- 
ism has too few sacraments,— properly speaking, but one, the 
Lord’s Supper; for in the matter of baptism the Protestant is 
either an unconscious subject or only a passive spectator. But 
sacraments are the supreme thing in religion, the visible sym- 
bol of a divine favor and grace. But a sacrament ought not 
to stand alone. No Christian can really enjoy it unless the sym- 
bolic or sacramental feeling is nourished in him. He must be 
accustomed to regard the internal religion of the heart and that 
of the external church as entirely one,.as the great universal 
sacrament which divides itself into many parts, and to all these 
parts communicates its sanctity, its indestructibility, its eternity, 
He then proceeds to show, by a beautiful description of the way 
in which the Catholic Church touches the individual life at every 
point from the cradle to the grave, that Catholicism answers 
this demand as Protestantism does not, breaking up as the latter 
does this beautiful spiritual whole into fragments, declaring 
many of the Catholic symbols to be apocryphal, and accepting 
a few of them only as canonical. 

How much importance Goethe really attached to the Catholic 
ritual and discipline is a question. We may be permitted to 
doubt if in his secret heart he cared much for it. It is certain 
that he could never have been a Roman Catholic. It is amusing 
even to think of him as submitting himself to priestly control, 
and ordering his life in conformity with the requirements of the 
visible Church. The statement must be regarded as mere specu- 
lation, and, as such, be classed with other speculations of a mind 
that studied with curious interest every phase and aspect of life 
as something foreign from himself, and interesting him only as a 
part of the phenomenal world. 

He closes the foregoing confession with a reference to his own 
boyish experience, by which he justifies his estrangement from 
the Church. 

As a child, he had received the usual religious instruction from 
the family clergyman. He knew his catechism, with all the 
Bible passages relating to it, by heart; but, when at the close of 
these studies he was to be examined, he was disgusted by learn- 
ing that the examination was conducted according to an old 
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traditional form. He read what was expected from a paper lent 
him by an older friend, concealed in his hat. When the time of 
confirmation came, he was again discouraged by the humdrum, 
heartless manner in which the matter was conducted. A confes- 
sion by the candidate was a part of the ceremony. He would 
liked to have made an honest confession of his religious doubts 
and difficulties; but the formalities he encountered discouraged 
him, and he read from a book a formal confession, the first_that 
came to hand, received the customary absolution, and was ac- 
cepted as a confirmed member of the church, partaking of the 
sacrament of the communion with his parents on the following 
Sunday. 

Soon after, a period of great religious distress succeeded. 
Earlier in life, the saying of Paul, that “he who partakes of the 
Lord’s Supper unworthily, eats and drinks damnation to himself,”, 
had made a terrible impression on him. This now returned to 
his mind and caused torturing anxiety; for who could count 
himself worthy to partake of the sacrament? Forgiveness of 
sins was promised, but the forgiveness was conditioned in many 
ways; and who could feel safe in appropriating it to himself? 

It is curious to think of Goethe, as we know him, suffering 
these torments of conscience. “This gloomy scruple,” he says, 
“tormented me so, and the answer which was usually made to it 
seemed so bald and weak, only giving new authority to the ter- 
rible fear, that as soon as I reached Leipzig I sought to separate 
myself entirely from all ecclesiastical connection. ... And at last 
I left this strange distress of conscience, together with charch 
and altar, completely behind me.” 

Goethe made valuable acquaintances among distinguished men 
in Leipzig, outside of the professorial staff. He made a visit to 
Dresden, where he studied art in the choicest specimens which 
Germany could offer, and had some curious experiences. But, 
when we ask what was the net gain of his three years in Leipzig, 
we shall find it to be not so much enlarged literary acquirements 
as increased knowledge of the world, and, more and better than 
that, increased knowledge of himself. It was an intellectual 
regeneration. He had passed from childhood to manhood. 

His pedantic father was sorely disappointed. He had expected 
that his Wolfang would have “promovirt,” and taken his degree 
of Doctor of Law. Instead of that, the son returned to Frank- 
fort a helpless invalid. Improper diet and irregular habits had 
brought on a disease of the throat from which he was long in 
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recovering. And, when he did recover, his Leipzig experience 
lay behind him like a dream, less vivid in his memory (at least it 
seemed so in the “ Aus meinem Leben”) than the years of his boy- 
hood. F. H. H. 


BOOK NOTICES. 





The Book of Psalms; or, The Praises of Israel. A New Translation, with Com- 
mentary. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A.,D.D. Thomas Whittaker. 

In our October issue, we quoted, under “ Recent Foreign Books,” from 
the eulogistic notice of Professor Cheyne’s admirable volume by Profes- 
sor J. Estlin Carpenter. We are happy, now that an American edition 
has been brought out by Mr. Whittaker, to be able to call our readers’ 
attention again to one of the most thoroughly enjoyable and profitable 
volumes in the study of the Bible which have appeared for a long time. 
The translation is the same as that included in the “ Parchment Li- 
brary” four years ago, with numerous corrections not materially affecting 
the style. The translator’s aim was to reveal more sufficiently than does 
the Revised Version “the thoughtful, radiant beauty of Hebrew poetry.’’ 
To reproduce this in our tongue, an “ independent, individual effort” is 
necessary; but the person must also have the poetic sensibility and the 
wide culture which dist’nguish Professor Cheyne. He has deviated 
often from the Masoretic text, to correct its obvious corruptions and to 
supply its defects. The result is usually a vast improvement upon the 
more literal translations of modern scholars and often upon the ver- 
sions read in the churches. The beauty and true significance of these 
Praises of Israel are brought home to one emphatically when we put 
aside for a moment the even too familiar common version, with all its 
excellences, and read, for instance, the noble eighth psalm, put into lan- 
guage new and for that very reason impressive : — 

“ Jehovah, our Lord, 
How glorious is thy name in all the earth ! 
Whose majesty is raised above the heavens. 
With the mouth of little children and sucklings hast thou founded a stronghold 
Because of thy foes, 
To still the enemy and the revengeful. 
When I behold the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou didst establish, 
What is mortal man, that thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of the earth-born, that thou visitest him ? 
Yea, thou madest him scarce less than gods, 
And didst crown him with honor and with state, 
And madest him to rule over the works of thy hands. 
All things hast thou put under his feet,— 
Sheep and oxen, all of them, 
Moreover the beasts of the plain, 
The fowl of the heaven and the fish of the sea, 
That which traverses the paths of the seas. 
Jehovah, our Lord, 
How glorious is thy name in all the earth!” 
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Dr. Cheyne’s method is to preface each psalm with a brief introduc 
tion on its general characteristics and to follow it with notes on eack 
verse that can be elucidated by comparison with other psalms or with 
the literature of any time and country to which the translator’s extensive 
reading has led him. Thus in the notes on Ps. viii, Job and Paul, 
Shelley, Milton, and Dante are quoted in exposition of the thought; 
and the notes often take a wider range. Thus illustrated, the Psalms 
take on a new snd more living interest, connected as they are with the 
aspirations of all mankind. Critical notes justifying the travelation 
occupy some forty pages at the end of the book, but the larger theologi- 
cal and critical questions will be handled in the Bampton lecture of next 
year. But, on the matter of the Davidic authorship of Psalms, Profes- 
sor Cheyne notes Ewald’s acknowledgment of only eleven entire psalins 
and some fragments as Davidic, and declares that “the probability is 
that Ewald’s is the most conservative view of the headings at present 
tenable.” He neither indorses this view nor attaches any special 
weight to Ewald's authority. Awaiting with interest Dr. Cheyne’s Lec*- 
ures, we trust that many will make a closer acquaintance with the 
Praises of Irsael through this fine translation and its admirable notes. 


History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. VI. Modern Christi- 
anity. The German Reformation, a-p. 1517-1530. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr. Schaff continues his learned and elaborate Church History with a 
volume on the Reformation in Germany, promising to bring out ths 
concluding volume on the Middle Ages later. Luther, of course, is the 
central figure of the book before us, which is almost a new biography 
of the great reformer. But Dr. Schaff is not a blind worshipper of the 
foremost of German men. His conduct in the case of the bigamy of 
Philip of Hesse “admits of no justification.” “Nothing can justify 
the spirit and style of Luther's polemics” in his controversy over the 
Eucharist, “especially his last book against the Sacramentarians.” In 
the Peasants’ War, “ Luther had once for all committed himself against 
every kind of revo'ution and in favor of passive obedience. ... The 
Lutheran Church has ever since been strictly conservative in politics 
and indifferent to the progress of civil liberty.” Yet, “with all his 
faults, he is the greatest man that Germany produced and one of the 
very greatest in history.” Dr. Schaff has told the story of the Reforma- 
tion to Luther’s death with that clearness and precision, that fulness of 
scholarship, and that scrupulous endeavor to be fair to all sects and sys- 
tems from his own stand-point of moderate Orthodoxy which his 
readers have learned to expect; and his English style seems to us to 
have improved decidediy, although it has always been good. Decided 
Protestant as he is, many persons would do well to bear in min his 
judgment on the Roman Catholic Church in controversy over our public 
school system: “For good and evil, she is the strongest conservative 
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forces in modern society; and there is every reason to believe that she 
will last to the end of time.” 

A characteristic example of Dr. Schaff’s ample and exact scholarship 
will be found in the note on the origin of the famous sentence, “ In 
necessariis unitas, in non-necessariis libertas, in omnibus caritas,” which 
he traces to Rupertus Meldenius, an otherwise unknown divine, the 
author of a remarkable tract that appeared in 1527. This volume is 
provided with numerous illustrations, among the most important of 
which are a fac-simile of the Bull of Excommunication and a reproduc- 
tion of Giorgione’s picture of Luther playing on an organ and looking 
dreamily to one side. This has recently been identified as intended for 
Luther, and is an addition of striking value to the portrait gallery of the 
reformer. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the School Question. By Edwin D. 
Mead.— The city of Boston is at present mach excited over supposed 
aggressive movements of the Roman Catholics against the public schools. 
A large number of women have been registered as voters this fall, chiefly 
under the impulse of a Protestantism which shows little sign of ap- 
proaching either questions of fact or questions of principle in a reasona- 
ble spirit. Mr. Mead has here printed an address before the Woman 
Suffrage League, which is one of the few strong voices that have been 
raised in favor of cool judgment and religious comprehensiveness. He 
considers that the vexed statement in Professor Swinton’s history is 
correct, and he confirms it from his own careful studies of the Reforma- 
tion period. But he holds that there is at present more danger from 
Protestant bigotry than from Roman Catholic aggression; and he would 
very properly banish the religious test from the choice of members of the 
school committee. Alike for the information it conveys and the coun- 
sels it imparts, Mr. Mead’s pamphlet is thus far the most valuable con- 
tribution to the controversy as it has gone on in Boston. (George H. 
Ellis.) 


The Life of Young Sir Henry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
and Leader of the Long Parliament. By James K. Hosmer. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.— This beautiful volume, adorned by a fine portrait of the 
hero whose life it tells, is a very interesting addition to the helps within 
our reach for understanding the great crisis of English Puritanism; and 
this interest is increased by the author’s motive, which is, in part, to 
show how American ideas of republicanism went back, through Roger 
Williams and Henry Vane, to shape the structure of the Commonwealth. 
As a biography, and as a piece of literary work, the book would have 
been much improved if a third of its bulk had been cut away on revi- 
sion. But then this revision would have cut away just the things which 
are likeliest to give it readable interest and value. We should have 
been sorry to miss the writer's tricycle exploration of the fields of Mars- 
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ton Moor and Naseby, though it has led to the expansion of an episode 
hardly touching the main topic into two long chapters. Again, we ere a 
little wearied with doctrinaire citations from letters or other documents 
of the day; but Mr. Hosmer has had most rare opportunities of access to 
such material (as he well explains in the Preface), and certainly they are 
the most lifelike presentation we could get of a picture that fades so 
rapidly in the distance. His temptation must have been very great to 
give ten times as much; and so we thank him for what he gives as well 
as for what he has withheld. The last chapter of this strongly written 
and noteworthy book is occupied with a forcible statement of that 
grandest of political dreams,— a world-federation among all the nations, 
or colonies, of English-speaking men. This, if attainable, would sarely 
be the nearest conceivable realization of Tennyson’s grand line, 
“The Parliament of man, the federation of the world !” 


Franklin in France, from Original Documents, most of which are now 
published for the first time. By Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, 
Jr. Part II. The Treaty of Peace and Franklin’s Life till his Re‘urn. 
Roberts Brothers. 8vo, pp. 470. $3.00.— We noticed pretty fully the 
first volume of this handsome work when it appeared (see this Review for 
April, 1887, p. 375). Its general. characteristics are as there described, 
except that in the present volume the proportion of letters is more and 
that of the narrative less. The reader who takes it up should also bear 
in mind its complementary character, furnishing to the historical student 
a large amount of most interesting material serving to fill in the canvas 
a'ready sketched from sources more easily within reach, rather than to 
the general reader the adequate biography which he needs first. A fine 
head of Franklin in old age is given as frontispiece. There are also 
numerous rude but effective vignettes upon the page. The points of in- 
terest in this volume include (besides those suggested in the title) several 
curious illustrations of the pre-revolutionary state of things in France,— 
balloons, Mesmer, and Count Cagliostro amovg them,— and a valuable 
chapter illustrating what seems to us now the singular blindness of in- 


telligent opinion in France as to the signs of the times which at this dis- 
tance look so plain. 


Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus Domini. By John Bigelow.— Mr. Bige- 
low’s fifty-page pamphlet gives a well-proportioned sketch of his life and 
teachings, from the stand-point of a believer. As an introduction to a 
knowledge of this very remarkable man and his system of thought, we 
are not acquainted with any brief biography which is more likely to in- 
cite a desire for fuller acquaintance with the great Swedish seer. The 
style of Swedenborg uchappily infects too many of his disciples, but Mr. 
Bigelow writes in plain and direct English, level to the comprehension of 
all. The wisest may indeed learn much from Swedenborg’s writings, 
“while no one can afford to make light of his extraordinary influence.” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Sharing the Profits. By Mary Whiton Calkins, A.M.— Miss Calkins 
sets forth in this neat pamphlet of some seventy pages the principal 
arguments for the introduction of industrial partnerships, aod confirms 
them by the best of witnesses,— actual experiments. Her matter is very 
clearly arranged in six sections, which consider the theory of profit- 
sharing, the trials made, the methods followed, the relations of the 
system to pure co-operation and to industrial reforms, and the more 
common objections. Miss Calkins has had the advantage of a personal 
inspection of noted business houses pursuing this method in Paris, 
Guise, and Geneva. She has studied the literature of the subject with 
care, and her argument is candid and well fortified with facts and 
figures. The subject itself is one of extreme importance to the 
industrial world; and we wish that many employers of labor would 
bring to the reading of such arguments as this for a better relation with 
their employees an open mind, and a simple willingness to consult expe- 
rience. (Ginn & Co.) 


Three recent issues in G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ series of “ Questions of the 
Day” are concerned with the tariff, a subject by no means disposed of by 
the recent election, but which must occupy the chief place in American 
politics for some years to come. These are Mr. J. 8. Moore’s Friendly 
Letters to American Farmers, Mr. H. J. Philpott’s Tariff Chats, and 
Mr. D. A. Wells’s catechism on the Relation of the Tariff to Wages. All 
three are very readable, but Mr. Wells’s is the most substantial and 
best calculated to persuade. No. Fifty-one, in the same series, is a 
paper containing much matter in small room, by Mr. F. H. Wines, on 
American Prisons in the Tenth United States Census, 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard send us two poems by Dinah Maria Mulock 
(Mrs. Craik), “A Friend stands at the Door,” a psalm for New Year's 
Eve, and her well-knowa Christmas carol, “ God rest ye, Merry Gentle- 
men.” Each is printed on heavy gilt-edged cards, daintily ribboned, 
and prettily illustrated, by J. Pauline Sunter, in sepia tint. 


Miss Lou is Rev. E. P. Roe’s latest novel, which he left unfivished, 
although plain indications of its intended conclusion are given in a letter 
toa friend. It is a story of the Civil War, and written in the author’s 
familiar vein. Of Mr. Roe’s work all who know his modest estimate 
of his own worth would speak kindly now that he is gone. It is surely 
fortunate that the faults of an author whose books have had so great a 
circulation should be in his art, and not in his morals. None of his 
volumes, it is probable, will endure the tooth of Time, and Miss Lou does 
not rank among the best of them; but they can do harm to no one, and 
they are very likely the best kind of intellectual pabulum for a certain 
stage of development. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Tales of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. By Mar- 
garet V. Farrington.— Miss Farrington bas made a comprehensive selec- 
tion from the cycle of Arthurian legends, which she has put into good 
English, well adapted to please young folks still too young to appreciate 
Tennyson’s Idyls or to cope with the diffuseness and repetitions of Sir 
Thomas Malory. Handsomely gotten up, the volume is an excellent 
gift book for a bright boy or girl not yet spoiled by reading an over 
abundance of books about children,— their small doings and their child- 
ish prattle. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Stories Mother Nature told her Children, by Jane Andrews, are 
pleasing and ingenious tales of the Indian corn, the water-lilies, Quercus 
alba, golden rod, and asters, the frost giants, sixty-two little tadpoles, 
and other denizens of the world where Mother Nature rules. They have 
all that extreme felicity of touch and sureness of stroke which character- 
ized Miss Andrews’s writings for the young. Ia the new edition of the 


Seven Little Sisters, Mrs. Hopkins gives an affectionate memorial of her 
devoted life. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Practical Politics, by Theodore Roosevelt, is a reprint of two articles 
which attracted no little attention on their first appearance in the 
Century Magazine. The first discusses the New York legislature in the 
light of the author’s experience, and the second the “machine” in New 
York City. Mr. Roosevelt’s temper is optimistic; bat many of the facts 
he recites would be disgraceful to any form of government, and are espe- 
cially disgraceful in a civilized republic. The author’s aim is to inform 
his readers first of all concerning the existing situation. The remedies 
which he suggests in his preface are those upon which there is substan- 
tial agreement among good citizens not blindly wedded to any political 
party. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


In their new “ Handy Library,” Roberts Brothers issue a new edition of 
Sir Arthur Helps's story, Casimir Maremma. Helps was not a novelist 
born, nor —for that matter— made; but no one can read any of his 
books without feeling that he has been conversing with a pure, helpful, 
keen, and kindly mind. 


Biding his Time, or Andrew Hapnell’s Fortune, by J. T. Trowbridge, 
the second volume in the “ Start in Life” series is a story of an old miser, 
whose fortune was hid in a cane, which Andrew was too honest to keep 
after it had been given him. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Pen, by the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission, is a charming story of the 
fortunes of Miss Penelope Brand. She is left motherless, and rather worse 
than fatherless, at fifteen. On the day of her mother’s funeral, she says to 
her best friend, Sandy Maclaren, who is twenty years her senior, “I was 
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thinking that, if I were older, you might have married me, and taken 
care of me and Tre, instead of father.” Sandy remembers this naive 
proposal a few months later, when the father has got into trouble, and 
he is about to take Pen as a child-wife; but, at the last moment, a rich 
aunt comes in, and they are separated for ten years. Then she proposes 
again, Sandy is so obtuse! (Roberts Brothers.) 


Fagots for the Fireside, by Lucretia P. Hale, is a collection of over a 
hundred games for social entertainment, new and old, and strung upon 
a thread of narrative concerning the Fagot Club. Miss Hale’s ingenuity 
in this line of beneficence for those who are often troubled to know what 
to do next in the way of amusement makes this volume a very accepta- 
ble hand-book. (Ticknor & Co.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 

History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion. Vol. II. By Dr. B. 
Piinjer. Translated by W. Hastie, B.D. Introduction by Professor 
Flint. (Clarks.) 

Das Buch Ezechiel und die Kleine Propheten. Von C. Orelli. 

The Hallowing of Criticism. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. (Ser- 
mons on E)ijah.) 

Isaiah: His Life and Times and the Writings which bear his Name. 
By the Rev. S.‘R. Driver, D.D. (The best popular book on the great 
prophet, ia full accord with scientific criticism. Nisbet.) 

Kritisch-exegetisches Handbuch iiber den Hebrierbrief. Von Dr- 
Bernhard Weiss. (This appears in the series of Meyer's Commentaries, 
but is an entirely new, independent, and valuable exposition. Dr. Weiss 
ascribes the epistle to Barnabas, and makes its date about a.p. 66. 
Vandenhoeck.) 

Die Lehre der Zwolf Apostel in ihrer Verhiltniss zum Neutestament- 
lichen Schriftthum. Von G. Wohlenberg. (Repetent Wohlenberg 
concludes that the Didaché knows and uses Matthew’s and Luke’s Gos- 
pels as canonical. The Fourth Gospel, the Epistles, the Acts, and the 
Apocalypse are not given as canonical writings, although they show 
acquaintance with some of them. The resemblance between John xvii. 
and the eucharistic prayers in the Teaching he explains as due to a 
common source in the original apostolic material of the Didaché. Wes- 
termann.) 

History and Biography. 

Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. By E. H. 
Plumptre, Dean of Wells. (Isbister.) 

Thomas Hill Green’s Works. Vol. III. Miscellanies, with Memoir 
and Portrait. (To be noticed. Longmans.) 

India. By Sir John Strachey. (Kegan Paul.) 
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Two Centuries of Irish History, 1691-1870. Edited by James Bryce, 
M.P. (A composite work by W. K. Sullivan, George Sigerson, J. H. 
Bridges, Lord Edinund Fitzmaurice, J. R. Thursfield, G. P. MacDonnell, 
and the Editor. Kegan Paul.) 

Life of Lamartine. By Lady Margaret Domville. (Kegan Paul.) 

Sims Reeves. His Life by Himself. (Sonnenschein.) 

Principal Shairp and his Friends. By Professor W. Knight. With a 
portrait. (An excellent biography of the author of Culture and Religion. 
Murray.) 

Sir Robert Peel. By F.C. Montague. (In the “Eminent Statesmen ” 
series, by the author of the fine essay on the “Limits of Individual 
Liberty.” W. H. Allen.) 

Memoir of Principal Tulloch. By Mrs. Oliphant. (A biography of a 
Broad Churchman that cannot fail to be interesting. Blackwood.) 

John Francis and the Atheneum. A Literary Chronicle of Half a 
Century. (Bentley.) 

The History of Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin. By W. 
Besant and E. H. Palmer. (A new edition. Bentley.) 

Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. From the French of Madame 
Craven. (Bentley.) 

Memoirs of the Comte de Falloux. (Chapman. ) 

Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell, the Liberator, with a Memoir 
and Notes by W. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. (Longmans.) 

Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart. Vol. If. 
By John Skelton. (“Cleverer and less discursive than the first volume, 
but not so interesting.” Blackwood.) 

Mélanges et Portraits. Par E.Caro. (The second volume treats of 
Maurice de Guérin, Joubert, Amiel, and the Abbé Roux. Hachette.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Practicable Socialism. Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett and Henrietta Barnett. (Longmans.) 

Capital and Wages. By the Rev. Francis Minton. (Kegan Paul.) 

Lectures on International Law. By Sir H. S. Maine. (His last 
course of lectures. Murray.) 

The Truth about Russia. By W. T. Stead. (Cassell.) 

Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers. By Arthur E. Waite. (Based 
on material collected in 1815, and supplemented by recent researches; 
includes a great many famous names. Redway.) 

Modern Methuselahs. By J. B. Bailey. (A series of short biograph- 
ical sketches of a number of advanced nonagenarians, or actual cente- 
narians, of distinction in art, science, literature, and philosophy. Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Musical Memories, Past and Present. By Dr. W. Spark. (Portrait of 
Sir M. Costa. Sonnenschein.) 
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John Standish, or the Harrowing of London. By the Rev. F. Gilliat. 
(Another story of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, following close upon Professor 
Minto’s Ralph Hardelot. Seeley). 

The Chief Speeches of the Prince of Wales, 1863-88. Edited by Dr. 
Macaulay. (Murray.) 

Australian Poets, 1788-1888. Edited by D. B. W. Sladen. (An 
anthology of little known poetry. Griffith.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

The Personal Memoirs of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, in two volumes. 
(Published by subscription. C. L. Webster & Co.) 

Life of Raphael. By Herman Grimm. Translated by Miss Sarah 
Adams. (Insuflicient as a biography, being in fact studies of Raphael’s 
greatest paintings. Cupples.) 

Young Sir Henry Vane. By James K. Hosmer. (A biography of the 
first order, on which the accomplished author has spent great care. 
Houghton.) 

On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. By Sir John 
Lubbock. (With special reference to Insects. Appleton.) 

Proverbs and Phrases of all Nations. By Robert Christy. (Classified 
by subjects and arranged alphabetically. In two volumes. Putnam's.) 

The Strophes of Omar Khayyém. Translated from the Persian by 
J. L. Garner. (One hundred and forty-two of Omar's quatrains fairly 
well translated, with a “readable introduction, judicious notes, and 
appropriate quotations” from European poets. Corbitt and Skidmore 
Company, Milwaukee.) 

Indiana: A Redemption from Slavery. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. (The 
latest volume in the “ American Commonwealth” series. Houghton.) 

Springfield, 1636-1836. History of Town and City. By Mason A. 
Green. (C. A. Nichols & Co., Springfield, Mass.) 

NOTES. 

The second volume of M. Rénan’s History of the People of Israel will 
soon be brought out in the English translation.— The deeply interesting 
volume of Secretary McCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Century, 
contains numerous reminiscences of the Boston Unitarian pulpit fifty 
years back, and comments with vigor on the changes in theology, no less 
remarkable than the material changes, which have taken place in the 
interval. Mr. McCulloch was brought up a Unitarian, and has not 
abandoned liberal views; but his comparative isolation from our body in 
later years must be accountable for the judgment he passes on the sup- 
posed intellectual degeneracy of the Unitarians. A list of leaders to-day 
which leaves out Rev. Dr. Hedge and Professor Everett, to go no further, - 
is very defective; while we are unable to perceive that most of the 
“great lights” of fifty years ago, mentioned by Mr. McCulloch, are 
shining now, in comparison with a much larger number of contemporary 
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preachers and writers.— In The Unitarian for October, Mrs. E. R. Sun- 
derland began a series of articles, intended to give a full abstract of the 
argument of Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion. The two papers that 
have appeared are carefully made out, and the series should be of no . 
small benefit to the students of Martineau who have not time to make 
such an outline for themselves. It is also a positive benefit to have Dr. 
Martineau’s argument apart from the rhetorical dress which he gives 
it. Although this dress is always in the highest taste, we sometimes 
desire a simpler and plainer statement, that we may weigh the prop:si- 
tion without regard to the beauty of its expression.— The Quarterly 
Review discusses “ Robert Elsmere and Christianity,” with a result easily 
imagined by those acquainted with its conservative temper.— The biog- 
raphy of Peter Cooper will be written by Mrs. Susan Carter, principal of 
the Cooper Institute Art School.— The death is announced of Rev. Dr. 
Robert Young, of the Concordance.— Ticknor & Co. bring out a new edi- 
tion, under the title of Rachel Armstrong, of Mrs. Celia P. Woolley’s 
novel, Love and Theology, noticed by us on its appearance last year. The 
interest excited by Robert Elsmere and John Ward will not die out, we 
trust, without leading many to compare with these two noted novels 
Mrs. Woolley’s book, which will bear comparison with them.— A new 
development of the Chautauqua University is the School of Political 
Economy, conducted by Professor R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. It aims to direct studies and furnish instruction in polit- 
ical economy by correspondence and by the work in the Summer School. 
There are two courses, for each of which certain indispensable books are 
named. A lesson paper is sent to each student the first of each month, 
and a series of questions at the end. It is not the design to teach the 
dogmas of any party or clique,—no partisan views will be inculcated ; 
but the aim is to present the historical development of the science, to 
train the student in reasoning on economic and social topics, and to 
assist in the cultivation of the habit of observing the phenomena which 
fall within the domain of the science. This schooi offers an opportunity 
of which we should suppose many serious students, especially among our 
teachers and clergymen, would be glad to avail themselves. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing Frederick Starr, Registrar, Box 
517, New Haven, Conn. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
NOVEMBER. 
The Genesis of the Puritan Ideal. By A. M. Fairbairn Fair- 


» D.D. (Principal 
bairn is one of the leaders of the —— mts in England, “all whose utterances on 
= on and theology deserve the tion of liberal students. Contemporary 


Studies of Factory Life: Black-listing at Fall River. By Mrs. Lillie Chace 
Wyman. me ergy 3 

Missionary Finance. y caeen Isaac ee. (Fortnightl .) 

Spcoee, ro Fide nostra. F. Harrison. mine) 

In Life of America. By Protessor Charies Norton. (Substan- 
tially Panes. (New Princeton eviews and noticed at the time in 
=e (New Princeton 

Renewal of Barbarism. y George R. Stetson. (New Princeton Review.) 

John Richard Green. By W. Lottie (New Princeton Review.) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Roberts Brothers. 
With Sadi in the Garden; or, The Book of Love, being the “ Ishk” or 3d chapter 
of the Bost&n of the Persian poet Sadi. By Sir Edwin Arnold. pp. 211. $1.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Life of Young Sir Henry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts Bay and Leader 


of the Long Parliament, with a Consideration of the English Commonwealth as a 


Forecast of America. By James K. Hosmer. 8vo. pp. 581. $4.00. 
7 — — on The Diary of an American. By William Henry Hurlbert. 
‘ost 8vo. . 475. R 

Ancien me in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D. 
(Harv.), Professor of Antiquities in the University of Rome, Director of Excavations 
for the National Government and the Municipality of Rome, etc. With 100 Dlustra- 
tions. (A very beautiful, large 8vo, of 329 pages, —— the substance and illus- 
trations of the delightful lectures given two years ago by Signor Lanciani in Boston 
and Cambridge.) 00. 

The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. By John Fiske. With full 
Index and colored Map. $2.00. toda i 


Cambri Series of English Classics: Chapters from Jane Austen. Edited by 
Oscar Fay Adams. i chapters being from each of the favorite novels, con- 
nected by a conde: narrative.) ; 

Stories Mother Nature told her Children. By Jane Andrews. Price $1.00. 

Seven Little Children, etc. By the same. Price 50 cts. 

Travellers and Outlaws. Episodes in American History. By Thomas Wentworth 


Higginson. Price $1.50. 
Rachel Armstrong, or Lo d Th ogy. ‘By Celia Park Woolley. No. 47 of 
or ve an eo. ° er Woo! ° 0. 
Ticknor’s Paper Series. Price 50 cts. _ + 


From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Roman Catholic Church and the School Question. By Edwin D. Mead. Price 
15 cents. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Book of Psalms; or, The Praises of Israel. A Translation with Notes. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D. Price $3.00. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Sharing the Profits. By Mary W. Calkins, A.M. Price 26 cts. 


From Stiver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Introduction to the Books of the bla Testament. With Analyses and Illustrative 
Literature. By O. 8. Stearns, D.D. Price $1.00. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
A Gotpenh Fight. By Marion Harland. Price $1.50.—For sale by Estes & 


Lauria’ 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Story of Medizwval France. From the Reign of fee -~ Gass to the Begin- 


ning of the Eighteenth Century. By Gustave Masson, B.A. ce $ 
rue or False Finance. Issue of 1888. By a Tax-payer. Price 25 cts.— For 
sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


From Universalist Publishing House 
The Leaven at Work; , Some of the Concessions of 


Boston. 
Orthodoxy in the Direction 
of Universalism. By J. W. n,D.D. Price 50 cts. 
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1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 

iene, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it ae! fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and 
column octavo we pen of reading-matter poaety. It —— in an inexpen- 
dering its great amount of matter, with 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


© Thousand double- 


ess, owing 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost IEiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intell 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the 


especially of Great Britain. 


in eve 


de ment of Literature, 
erica part ’ 


Literature of Europe, and 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the 


and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only com 


lation that, while ~Siaen 


the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em)sraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to kee -— with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or h family general 


OPinions. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can befound such a com nsive 
and perfect ee bee thought of our 
times. . Every article is an come of gold in a picture 
of silver. . It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa livin mae 


fetnre of the age on its literary side. 
It was never 


.< fresher, or more worthy of its 

wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
isin itself an inspiration. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads Taz Livine Adz.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader. 
It is one of those few mueations, weekly or monthly, 
which seem ene he only possible ob 
i eae urged to it is eee amoun of 
reading . ven. Tee is nothing noteworthy 
science, a, tera tare, b phy, pail y, or a 

that cannot be in it. Itis a library in it- 
welt . Such a eanientton exhausts our superiatives.” 
Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction. and the best poetry of the 
day. . it stands unrivalled.”—The Presbyterian, Phila. 

ante more valuable to a man, the longer pe sine pit. 

ie comes to feel that he cannot live without 1 
Wow York Evangelist. 


“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 


- us more and more with _—— < « = valne 
importance in an oY when a 
beyond all and the multi ition vot pub- 


lications of all an it he mult pica for any one to 

k up with the current. By the careful and judicious 

work put ite the editing of Tuz Livine Acz, it is 

‘or the busy —_ to know something of 

a going io with ever increasing activity i . Ss 
world oo - Pun such help he is lost." 

copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 


te its alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in ts pages literature as by the = ofa 
ag Es of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


**The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“ One of the few eee worth pesuine ina lidra- 
It maintains its leading position spite of the 
maltitude of aspirants for public tavor.'"— New-York 


conjt# Value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
. A repository of the a of the best 
writers’ of our day and generation '— Boston Com- 


Bienes , fiction, science, criticism, historv, poetry, 
travels, w Sawer men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 

a dry or valueless page.”"— New- York Tribune. 
ppuarance gives it certain advantages over tis monthiy 
ai ves it ce over its mon 

vals.”— Albany Argus. v 
" “It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

« a a foremost _— Troy Times. 

“ Contin’ increases value.”— Every Evening, 
Wilmington, Det. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 

Pensable literature.”— Chicago — a 


editorship nich have so 
i Ler comthined the * Por a of = 
contained subscription is extremely ll 
Advocate, Nashvilie. 


ce Tt enables fig tenders to Keep fally abreast of the 
os eae literature of civilization.”—Christian 


Advocate, Pi 
“Ta this weekly magazine the reader finds all that a 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 


record of the Ii and scientific of 
the age i i indispensalile.” Canada’ Procigurian, 
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the best 


‘and ae < the age, and as such is 
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mani . Itis absolutely without a rival,” 


PuBLIsHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1889, remitting before Jan. 1 
y numbers of 1888 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


1, the 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


* Possessed of Lirrst.’s Lrvine Acs, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, a sub- 
. command of the whole situation."— Philadelphia 


scriber will find himself in 


For $10.50, Tre Lrvine Ace and any one of the 
oo te Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, wit 


oe 


lollar monthly magazines (or 
postage prepaid on both; or, for 
postpaid. 


Lrvmre Acs and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





Exquisite Gift Books. 


MARCHING THRO’ GEORGIA. 
NELLY WAS A LADY. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
THE SWANEE RIVER. 
MASSA’S IN THE COLD GROUND. 


Each in one handsome quarto volume, with full gilt edges, in a neat box. 
Bronzed arabesque, cloth, ivory finish, or imitation wood, $1.50; seal, $2.50; flexible calf, 
extra, or tree calf, $5.00. 


These inexpensive but artistic and beautiful volumes contain the great patriotic song 
of this generation, and also the four most tender and fascinating melodies of the old slave- 
days in Dixie’s land. Their illustrations are of high merit and attractiveness, being from 
the best wood-cuts, after recent drawings made in the South by CHaRLEs CoPELAND. 


The bindings are chaste and refined. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
To IcGNnaz and CHARLOTTE MOSCHELES. 


Translated and edited by Fetix Mo- | 
Illustrated, $3.00; in | 


SCHELES. 8vo. 
half calf, $5.50. 


“ These letters tell the story of a close and beauti- 


efierts avtling inten. The Dead Doll, etc. 


ful friendship, continuing from early youth till death. 
The literature of music 
esting.” — Boston Traveller. 


WESTERN CHINA. 


A Journey to the Great Buddhist Centre 
oi Mount Omei. 
C. Hart, B.D., Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
12 full-page illustrations. $2.00. 


“ Hardly any book gives a better idea of religious | 
the le in the remote country | 
influences of the port | 
and the crowded population of the more eastern | 

idence Journal. | THE YOUNGEST MISS LORTON 


life in China, and of 
districts away from the ¢ 


provinces.” —Provi 


THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. 


An Historical Review of the Colony of 
New Plymouth, with Sketches of the | 


Rise of other New England Settlements, 
a History of Congregationalism and the 
creeds of the period. By the Hon. 
es A. Goopwin, ex-Speaker of the 
assachusetts House o 
tives. 8vo, 622 pages. 
and plans. $4.00. 
“He has produced what is probably the most 
Sechorieed Kind, in the whole range of the Roorasars 
of the subject.” — City Library. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


12mo, with map, and | 


Representa- | 


With maps | By Ciara Louise BURNHAM, author of 


THE DAVY JUVENILES. 


Each in 1 vol., square 8vo, finely illustrated, $1.50. 
* Unri treasures for the children.” 


* Unri 
Recollections of a Drummer Boy. By H. M. 
Kugerrsr. 


Little Helpers. By MarGaret VAND&EGRIFT. 


By Marcaret VAnpeE- 
GRIFT. 


Juan and Juanita. By Miss Bavior. 
Three Good Giants. By Rasexars. 


| The Peterkin Papers. By Miss Hate. | 
By the Rev. VIRGIL | 


Davy and the Goblin. By C. E. Carryt. 


FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
A book of new and old games, connected 


by a bright story. Illustrated. By 
Lucretia P. HALE. §1.50. 


AND OTHER STORIES. By Nora 
Perry, author of “A Flock of Girls,” 
“After the Ball,” etc. Illustrated. 
I2mo. $1.50. 
** Better than book of etiquette is the 
of breeding, of politeness from Sabian eeneal 
which ora Perry’s writings are the special gospel.’’ 
American ‘Jagasine. 
YOUNG MAIDS AND OLD. 


“Next Door.” $1.50. 
“‘ Mrs. Burnham has the flavor of Miss Mitford, 
particularly her own.’ 


with a humor and brightness 
| Christian Leader. 


Sent, postpaid on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. J. H. Allen 


OUR HUMAN CONCEPTION OF DEITY. . 
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Holmes a Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining Chair. 
over make. TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), Diora 
LEVI 8. GOULD, BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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JOHN H. PRay, 


SONS & Co. 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS AND CARPETS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Absolutely all the Eastern Rugs, as well as all other Foreign Goods sold by us, are of 
our own direct importation; and all are purchased and selected by a member of our firm 
in person. Consequently, several intermediate profits are saved, besides obtaining the 
choice of the Eastern and European markets. At the present time we have the largest 
stock of Fine Rugs and Carpets to be found in this country. 


SPECIAL OFFERING: 
600 Daghestan Rugs at $7.50 each. 
800 Daghestan Rugs at $10 each. 


0)@™— The Custom House statistics show that we import more Foreign Rugs and 
Carpets than all the other dealers in Boston combined. 

t@~ Every Eastern Rug and Carpet is subject to a careful naphtha bath before it is 
placed on sale. 


The Price of each rug is marked on the ticket in plain figures. 
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